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CHAPTER XIII. 
RAOUL DE MALGLAIVE. 


SOMETIMES, as everybody is aware, great events take place and 
complete changes are brought about within a few months; some- 
times nothing particular happens during a much longer period. 
At any rate, there are years, and even successive years, when the 
ceaseless work of time is carried on so imperceptibly that middle- 
aged people are apt to doubt whether it is being carried on at all. 
Young people, of course, can hardly add so large a number as 
three to the tale of their years without consciousness of having 
taken vast strides towards the grave; but Sir Robert and Lady 
Luttrell, sitting side by side on the terrace of the Chateau de 
Grancy, one mild spring afternoon, neither looked nor felt much 
older than when we saw them last on Guy’s wedding-day three 
years before. Their history, like that of the country which one 
of them had been doing his best to serve, had been agreeably 
uneventful, and if Sir Robert had intermittent worries now, he 
had had intermittent worries then also. As a matter of fact, his 
financial situation had altered considerably for the worse ; but 
he only thought about his financial situation when he could not 
help it. | 

‘So,’ said he, handing back to his wife a letter which she had 
given him to read, ‘they will be in England again almost as soon 
as we are. Dear me! it seems only the other day that they left.’ 

1 Copyright in the United States of America, 1896, by W. E. Norris. 
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Lady Luttrell sighed. ‘Yes; and yet they may have had 
time to become unrecognisable. Not Guy—he sounds just the 
same, and I am sure he will be just the same; but sometimes I 
am a little frightened about Clarissa.’ 

‘Frightened about her or frightened of her?’ Sir Robert 
asked. 

‘Both, perhaps. She is so self-willed and, in many ways, so 
different from the rest of the world! Her letters tell me nothing; 
but she is more communicative with Madeline, and she seems to 
have put ideas about marriage into the child’s head which I am 
not at all sure that I like. And now that she has 5,0001. a year 
of her own to do what she pleases with F 

‘Ah! that is serious, no doubt. I was delighted when Dent 
told me that her fortune reached that figure; still, when one 
remembers that very ill-advised measure the Married Women’s 
Property Act, and when one thinks of what an extremely annoy- 
ing thing it would be for Guy to lose 5,000/. a year, one under- 
stands your alarm. But I gather that they are perfectly good 
friends now. That silly quarrel, a year or two ago, about some 
officer’s wife to whom Guy was supposed to have been too 
attentive—as if he wasn’t sure to be attentive to every woman 
who crossed his path !—has quite blown over, has it not ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, that has quite blown over,’ Lady Luttrell answered. 
‘Clarissa was altogether in the wrong, and I dare say she is 
ashamed now of having talked about anything so ridiculous as a 
separation. I certainly shall not allude to it when we meet. But 
what I heard of her from dear Lady Brook, who was a most kind 
friend to her while Sir George was Governor of the island, makes 
me a little uneasy. I should not so much mind her being 
irreligious——’ 

‘You wouldn’t, eh ?’ 

‘No; because heretics, after all, have no real religion to lose, 
and there is more hope of bringing an unbeliever than a self- 
satisfied Anglican, like Paul, to the only true faith. But these 
notions which she seems to have taken up about the rights or 
wrongs—I can’t remember which it is—of women may get her 
and all of us into trouble, I am afraid.’ 

‘I don’t see why they should. You won’t accuse her of differ- 
ing from the rest of the world in that respect, anyhow It is 
quite the custom nowadays to entertain such notions—and nobody 
is a penny the worse. Human nature remains what it always has 
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been and always will be; social necessities continue, and will 
always continue, to demand very much the same code of laws. 
Why shouldn’t Clarissa amuse herself, like the others, by talking 
nonsense? I dare say it keeps her out of worse mischief. Added 
to which, I take it that Guy has no objection.’ 

Lady Luttrell was not so sure of that. It did not seem to her 
certain that Guy’s patience—which she believed to have been 
sorely tried—would hold out for ever, and what she knew of her 
son led her to fear that he would hesitate less than his duty to 
his family required him to do about sacrificing 5,000/. a year. 
What could not be denied or doubted was that Captain Luttrell 
and his wife had failed to hit it off together. It was all very well 
to say that they were good friends ; but would they remain friends 
now that they were about to return to England and that the 
fortune of one of them would perforce render the position of the 
other, as captain in a line regiment, somewhat anomalous ? 
Clarissa, in short, was mistress of the situation, and it was, in 
Lady Luttrell’s opinion, a most undesirable thing that so young a 
woman should be mistress of any situation, 

‘I wish the poor dear little boy had not died!’ she sighed. 
‘It was so dreadfully sad, their losing him just after his birth !’ 

‘Well, yes; but not so sad as if he had lived for a year or 
two, said Sir Robert, ‘and one may anticipate that there will be 
another boy—or other boys. Meanwhile, there is Netta, whom 
you ought to be longing to embrace.’ 

‘Of course I am longing to embrace her, dear child! Still 
she isn’t quite the same thing asa grandson. For obvious reasons, 
not quite the same thing to us, and not quite the same thing 
to her parents, for reasons which I am sure you wouldn’t under- 
stand,’ 

‘I am afraid I hardly follow you, my dear,’ answered Sir 
Robert, with a slight shrug of his shoulders, 

It did not, in truth, occur to him that, given certain cireum- 
stances, a woman will sacrifice herself for the sake of a son, but 
not for that of a daughter. He knew that Guy’s chance of ever 
taking up his residence at Haccombe Luttrell was but a slender 
one; he did not know—as his wife did—that Clarissa had more 
than once given expression to subversive views respecting the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, and he was less eager than he might 
have been under happier conditions to see a healthy grandson 
progressing towards maturity. For the rest, he’ hated few things 

16—2 
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so much as contemplation of the future, and he changed the 
subject by inquiring : 

‘What has become of Madeline ?’ 

‘I thought you knew,’ answered Lady Luttrell, ‘ that she had 
gone out riding with a large party of them—M. de Larrouy, young 
de Malglaive, and I forget who else.’ 

‘And no chaperon ?’ 

‘I believe there is a nominal chaperon, though her name does 
not come back to me at this moment. But, as far as the manage- 
ment of horses is concerned, Madeline can take better care of her- 
self than anybody else could take of her.’ 

‘That may be; but I should have thought that a girl with 
eyes like hers—not to mention her nose, mouth and chin—might 
have required a little supervision in matters not connected with 
the management of horses.’ 

Lady Luttrell made an eloquent gesture. ‘What would you 
have? I cannot keep her under lock and key; I cannot get upon 
the back of a horse myself; and, supposing the worst to come to 
the worst, Raoul de Malglaive is rich, or will be. I really don’t 
think that we risk very much by allowing the child to enjoy her- 
self in the way that gives her the most enjoyment.’ 

‘It is the very deuce,’ observed Sir Robert musingly, ‘to have 
a Roman Catholic daughter! There are so few Englishmen of 
means and position who belong to what you call the only true 
faith. Yet there are some, and I wonder that you haven’t begun 
to fix your gaze upon them. Surely young de Malglaive does not 
realise your conception of a brilliant parti !’ 

‘Oh, I only mentioned him because, as far as I can remember, 
there is nobody else who could possibly be dangerous. And he is 
not really dangerous at all. From what his mother tells me, he 
has been, and still is, a viveur; he will not marry for a good many 
years to come, and when he does, he will marry somebody of her 
selection. As for Madeline, she is imbued with Clarissa’s ideas— 
which, they say, are the modern ideas. They are ridiculous, if 
you like; but they will at least preserve her from dreaming of 
falling in love with a dissolute Frenchman.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear it,’ answered Sir Robert. ‘Come, ma 
mie, let us go indoors to our tea, and be thankful that we were 
born such a long time ago. We may have been fools in our youth, 
but I cannot think that we were ever quite so idiotic as the young 
men and women of to-day.’ 
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One of the young women of to-day, in the person of the 
beautiful Miss Luttrell, was at that moment cantering over the 
coteaua near the village of Jurangon in the company of a’ young 
man who differed less from his progenitors than she did from hers. 
Raoul de Malglaive, during the comparatively brief space of time 
which has been mentioned, had developed from a raw boy into a 
terribly experienced and rather melancholy man of the world. In 
the matter of refined vice no surprises remained possible for him, 
nor much excitement; he had seen and learnt what almost all 
young Frenchmen and not a few young Englishmen of his rank 
see and learn; he had acquired a reputation of which he was not 
particularly proud and with which, oddly enough, his strict old 
mother was not precisely dissatisfied. By her way of thinking, a 
de Malglaive owed it to himself and his ancestors to earn a repu- 
tation of some kind, and every de Malglaive whom she could 
remember had left the record of a stormy youth behind him. It 
was the family tradition to bid adieu to youth and storms at the 
proper season, and she had no doubt that Raoul would prove 
faithful to it ere long by suing for the hand of the suitable young 
lady whom she already had in her mind’s eye. But amongst the 
suitable young ladies (for there were several of them) Miss Made- 
line Luttrell was not included. Beauty, Madame de Malglaive 
may have thought, is a questionable advantage in a wife; fortune 
is not to be despised, and foreign blood is likely to prove a serious 
drawback. If poor dear Antoinette Luttrell—of whose pecuniary 
circumstances her old friend was quite well informed—was con- 
templating anything of that sort, disappointment awaited her: 
an Anglo-French alliance did not commend itself favourably to 
Madame de Malglaive. 

Her son, however, dutiful though he was, and something of a 
fatalist into the bargain, was not to be trusted quite so implicitly, 
not to say disdainfully, as this imperious lady trusted him. The 
recent renewal of his intimacy with Madeline, whom he re- 
membered as a mere child, and whose striking beauty astonished 
him almost as much as the ease and freedom of her conversational 
style, had brought to him a multitude of sensations so compli- 
cated and unprecedented in his experience that he was half afraid 
to analyse them. That she had been living and growing while he 
had been similarly occupied in Paris and elsewhere was a matter 
of course, no doubt; but it is always a little surprising to those 
who have grown up to find that their contemporaries have not 
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remained at a standstill during their absence. And s0, riding 
alongside of her in the waning light of that still afternoon—the 
remainder of the company being some hundred yards or so ahead 
—it came naturally enough to him to remark, with a faint sigh: 

‘You are not what you used to be, mademoiselle.’ 

The observation was directly provoked by something that she 
had just said about her sister-in-law, but the thoughts which gave 
rise to it had a somewhat wider significance. 

‘None of us, except M. de Larrouy, are what we used to be, 
answered the girl, laughing. ‘M. de Larrouy, I am sure, will still 
be leading cotillons when I am purchasing spectacles and thinking 
about marrying my daughters; but other people have to change 
with the times. You yourself, for example—you are no longer 
the shy young man who was so grateful to poor Clarissa for 
dancing with him, are you ?’ 

Raoul, with a slight smile, admitted that he had ceased to 
suffer from mauvaise honte. ‘But why do you call Mrs. Luttrell 
“poor” Clarissa ?’ he inquired. 

‘Have I not been telling you all this time? She is to be 
pitied; she is altogether in the right ; she is not happy, and I can 
see by her letters, though she never says it in so many words, 
that Guy is to blame for her unhappiness. When she comes home 
we shall hear more, perhaps; but I suppose the truth is that Guy 
is like other men.’ 

‘You would prefer him to differ from other men, then?’ said 
Raoul interrogatively. 

He understood what she meant; but it seemed to him so 
strange that a young lady should converse upon such subjects, and 
the mingled candour and ignorance with which she had already 
alluded to them had such a queer sort of fascination for him that 
he affected bewilderment for the sake of leading her on. 

‘It is not a question of what I should prefer,’ she answered. 
‘When I last saw my brother I was still in the schoolroom, and I 
confess that at that time he realised my ideal of what a man ought 
to be. Iam not sure that he would realise it now, and I am quite 
sure that he does not realise Clarissa’s ideal. Did you ever hear 
our English proverb, “‘ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander”? Clarissa has taken that as her motto.’ 

‘It is a device which may lead her into numerous combats, 
M. de Malglaive remarked, with his grave smile. 

‘It is not the thought of combats that is likely to alarm her. 
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Also, in our language, “fight” rhymes with “right.” You, of 
course, are on the side of the men—you may even have excellent 
reasons for being on their side—but you will admit that the two 
sexes are not treated with equal justice. Why should you be 
allowed to do, and perhaps admired for doing, what is considered 
utterly disgraceful in us ?’ 

The audacity of the question was atoned for by the manner of 
its utterance. This young girl; with her violet eyes, her dark hair, 
her creamy complexion and her perfectly modelled figure, was so 
lovely that she had a right to say what she pleased, and if her 
speeches sometimes sounded rather startling to French ears, the 
innocence and good faith with which they were made were obvious. 
That, however, did not make it any easier to reply to them, and 
M. de Malglaive was fain to fall back upon timeworn generalities. 
Men were men; women were angelic or diabolic as the case might 
be; he feared that if Mrs. Luttrell proposed to inaugurate a social 
revolution, she would incur some unpleasant experiences, without 
attaining her object. 

‘It is true that I do not know how much or how little she 
may have to complain of.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ Madeline confessed ; ‘ but I know—because she is 
always telling me so in her letters—that she thinks there ought 
to be no difference between men and women, and that there 
would not be any difference if men had not made laws for their 
own advantage. The Divine law, she says, is the same for all.’ 

‘But I understood that she had discarded Divine authority.’ 

‘Not altogether. She has discarded Christianity, I am afraid ; 
but other people, who continue to call themselves Christians, may 
have done that, perhaps, without having had the honesty to 
say so,’ 

Raoul de Malglaive, who presumed that this allusion was 
meant for him, rode on for fifty yards or so in silence. 

‘My mother says,’ he remarked at length, ‘that it is possible 
to be a very good Christian and yet to neglect the practice of 
religion. It might be more honest to tell her that I have doubts 
about the miracles of Lourdes; but that would make her very un- 
happy, and, when all is said, how do I know that she is mistaken ? 
Will you take me for a profound hypocrite if you see me kneel- 
ing by her side before the Grotto to-morrow ?’ 

The girl turned her head a little to scrutinise her questioner. 
He was very handsome, and he sat his fidgety chestnut mare well. 
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His clear olive complexion, his large, soft brown eyes, and his 
somewhat sad cast of countenance did not seem to belong either 
to a hypocrite or to a debauchee; yet, if certain informants of 
hers were to be believed, he had assuredly proved himself no 
saint. 

‘You will please your mother by kneeling down, and you 
cannot do much harm to yourself or anybody else,’ she answered. 
‘You might even profit by being in that attitude to ask for what 
I am sure you must want.’ 

‘Oh, if I were to ask for what I wanted, and if, by a miracle, 
I were to get it,’ returned the young man, laughing, ‘ a very 
costly ex voto would soon be added to the collection of the Blessed 
Virgin. But you mean,’ he continued, becoming grave again, 
‘that what I want is faith. Happy those who possess it! You 
are of that number, are you not, mademoiselle ?’ 

He put the question with a certain subdued eagerness, for he 
had all a Frenchman’s horror of free-thinking women, and he was 
proportionately relieved to hear her reply tranquilly : 

‘I donot even know what doubt means. It seems to me that 
if I ceased to be a Catholic, I should cease to be myself.’ 

Raoul’s sigh was expressive rather of satisfaction than of 
regret. He was half inclined to beg that, since she had that 
happy certitude, she would remember one who was less fortunate 
in her prayers, when she saved him from the risk of appearing 
ridiculous, which, in common with the majority of his compeers, 
he dreaded beyond everything, by asking : 

‘But what is it that you want so much ?’ 

He could not possibly tell her; he had only just begun to tell 
himself, and he shrank from even hinting at a secret of which he 
felt sure that she had not the faintest suspicion. The advent of 
M. de Larrouy, who came trotting back to meet the couple, 
relieved him, however, from the necessity of making any reply. 

M. de Larrouy, brisk and energetic as of yore, bad instructions 
to give relating to the expedition to Lourdes which he had 
organised for the following day, and in which a large number of 
persons less pious than Madame de Malglaive were to take part. 
Some would go by rail; some by road, in a ‘breack @ quatre 
chevaux ;’ a few had expressed their intention of riding the whole 
way. But, as the distance there and back would be little less 
than fifty miles, so much fatigue and so early a start could not be 
recommended to Miss Luttrell, ‘Our young friend here, whose 
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cavalry training has accustomed him to live in the saddle, can 
please himself.’ 

Raoul observed that he was at home for a holiday, and that he 
was not desirous of riding his only horse to a standstill. The 
break would suit him very well, and he ventured to recommend it 
to Miss Luttrell, as preferable to a hot, dusty railway carriage. 

‘As you like, mon gargon,’ the cheery little Vicomte replied: 
‘there will be room for everybody.’ 

Then he went on to explain the programme for the day—the 
breakfast, which he had taken care to order in advance, the visit 
to the famous grotto and the church, the subsequent promenade 
dans les environs, the return by moonlight, after a rather early 
dinner. ‘It will be ravishing!’ he declared; and Raoul was 
quite inclined to hope that it would. 

Soon the Chateau de Grancy was reached, and Raoul, taking 
leave of Miss Luttrell, and of the other ladies and gentlemen, to 
whom he had not spoken much during the ride, turned his horse’s 
head towards his mother’s abode, which was situated about a 
quarter of a mile away. He did not hurry himself, having many 
things to think about—especially things which Madeline Luttrell 
had surprised him by saying in the course of the afternoon. Had 
she really meant what she said? Had she known in the least 
what she was talking about ? The first question might, perhaps, 
be answered in the affirmative; the second, no doubt, in the 
negative. Yet, fantastic though her sister-in-law’s ideas appeared 
to be, he so far agreed with them that he would have given a 
good deal to obliterate the last three years of his life. When one 
is in love for the first time-—such was his condition, and he knew 
it—one would fain be able to offer what one hopes to receive. But 
that could not be. It was pleasanter to remember, amongst 
other speeches which Miss Luttrell had made, that she had once 
inadvertently called him ‘ Raoul,’ as she had been wont to do in the 
days of their childhood, and that she had coloured ever so slightly 
after that little slip of the tongue. By way of acknowledgment, 
he murmured ‘ Madeline’ more than once under his breath before 
he rode into the great echoing stable-yard, where a groom was 
awaiting him, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PILGRIMS, 


Lone ago—so long ago that the existing generation has had 
time to forget all about him and the social conditions with which 
he dealt—a charming French poet wrote ‘Les Confessions d’un 
Enfant du Siécle.” The century which was then in its youth has 
now reached extreme old age, Alfred de Musset and his contempo- 
raries are clean out of date, and their mantle, such as it was, has 
fallen upon persons at whom it is not yet permitted to smile; 
but now, as then, a Frenchman who dreads ridicule (and there is 
nothing on earth that a Frenchman dreads so much) is bound to 
belong to his epoch. He must of course be very wicked, but 
he must no longer be romantic; above all, he must clear himself 
of any suspicion of being naif. His sins are to be committed 
coldly and deliberately ; he must believe in nothing, beyond the 
somewhat obvious fact that it is pleasant to gratify the demands 
of the senses. The day is possibly coming when somebody will 
discover that what is really difficult, and therefore entitled to 
admiration, is self-control, and that courage—the one virtue 
which still continues to hold its own—can scarcely exist without 
it; but that desirable era does not at present show symptoms of 
dawning. 

Raoul de Malglaive had so far justified his claim and ambition 
to be accounted a jfin-de-siécle young man that during his few 
years of military service in Paris and its vicinity he had spent a 
youth of the kind commonly described as stormy. The so-called 
storms had left him calm (to the enhancement, of course, of his 
reputation); but he had seen and experienced almost everything 
that there is to see or experience—aided considerably, no doubt, 
by his handsome face and by his ability to throw away a good 
deal of money. What he had never experienced until a filial visit 
to Pau brought him once more into relations with Madeline 
Luttrell was that love which, let us hope, comes to every decent 
man once in his life, and which, amongst the other sufferings 
which it is sure to entail, is apt to make him ask himself mourn- 
fully whether he is a decent man at all. It is not necessary to 
enter into details respecting Raoul’s acquaintance with the 
feminine variety of human nature: if he held no very high 
opinion of women in general, the fault was scarcely his; nor had 
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he ever doubted that there were a few rare women—his mother, 
for example—of whom the world was not worthy. Only he had 
always been under the impression that they must, in the nature 
of things, be ignorant of that circumstance, and that was why 
some remarks of Madeline Luttrell’s had brought home to him a 
painful and disquieting conviction of his personal unworthiness. 
Entertaining the views that she professed to entertain, was she 
not more than likely to turn away in disdain and disgust from one 
whose record was so very far from being immaculate as his ? 

Madame de Malglaive, who was pretty well informed as to 
that record and who never made any allusion to it, would have 
been capable of reassuring him if, by an impossibility, he had 
applied to her for consolation. She was a hard, stern, strict old 
woman, with a very soft place in her heart for the son whose 
extravagant tastes she had gladly pinched herself to gratify; she 
thoroughly understood the temperament which he had inherited ; 
she knew, or thought she knew, that youth must have its fling, 
and she had no fears for the future. As regarded her own sex, 
she would have declared confidently that every woman prefers a 
man who has a few sins to repent of, and she was a firm believer 
in the old saying that a reformed rake makes the best husband. 
However, it by no means entered into her plans to bring about a 
project of marriage between her son and Miss Luttrell, the latter 
being, as she had long ago ascertained, absolutely without dot or 
prospect of any. 

When Raoul entered her large, ill-furnished, dimly lighted 
salon just before the dinner hour, and when, with the old- 
fashioned respect which she liked him to observe, he had kissed 
her hand, she had a few disparaging remarks to make about the 
Luttrell family, to whose villa, it appeared, she had paid a visit 
that afternoon. 

‘Riddled with debts, I am told, and living, as they have 
always lived, far beyond their income. That poor Sir Robert will 
be almost ruined when he goes out of office, I believe, and 
Heaven knows whether anything remains of Antoinette’s fortune ! 
Add to that the inconceivable folly of their son, who, after marry- 
ing a rich woman, is bent, it seems, upon providing her with an 
excuse for divorcing him! It is impossible to feel any sympathy 
with people who manage their affairs so badly.’ 

Later in the evening she spoke in terms scarcely less con- 
temptuous of Madeline. 
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‘The girl is pretty—even beautiful ; but Antoinette will find 
that there will be very great difficulty in arranging an alliance 
for her. It is not only that her father is prepared to give her 
nothing, but one looks forward; one sees the whole family on 
straw ; one says to oneself—I presume, at least, that all prudent 
parents, even in England, would say to themselves—‘ This will 
not do! Our son must not be exposed to the risk of having to 
provide for his wife’s relations !”’ 

‘In England,’ Raoul remarked, ‘alliances are not arranged as 
they are with us. Marriage there is an affair of inclination.’ 

‘So they pretend; but, having seen many English people 
here and having observed their ways, I remain of opinion that 
Miss Luttrell is in danger of ending her career asan old maid. For 
her sake, as well as for her mother’s, I trust that I may be mis- 
taken. En somme !—the question is one with which we can be in 
no way concerned.’ 

The last words seemed to be spoken with intention; but 
Raoul was not sure that they were so, nor was he inclined to 
pursue the subject further. His love for his mother had always 
been largely seasoned with fear; he suspected that she had 
already decided in her own mind who his future wife was to be, 
and he saw no use in entering upon argument and possible strife 
while it still remained so very doubtful whether Madeline would 
have anything to say to him. He himself had a tolerably strong 
will, and, like most persons whose will is strong, he was averse 
to stating what he meant to do before he was in a position to 
do it. 

Madame de Malglaive was much pleased to hear that her son 
proposed to join in the expedition to Lourdes, which, so far as she 
was concerned, partook a little of the nature of a pilgrimage. 
Many and many a time had she visited the hallowed scene of the 
apparitions, praying fervently for boons which had not always 
been granted, and she was never unwilling to return to the charge. 
It mattered little to her whether her companions were believers, 
like herself, or whether—as the greater part of them would 
probably be on the present occasion—they were mere sightseers. 
She had not even had the curiosity to inquire of whom the party 
was to be composed ; all she knew was that she was to journey 
by rail with the Luttrells and a few other elderly friends, and all 
she was anxious to know was whether Raoul would arrive in time 
to walk with her to the Grotto before the midday déjewner. 
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He assured her that he would not fail to give her that satisfac- 
tion, adding, with something like a pang of remorse at his heart 
when he saw her hard face become bright and tender, ‘ As for that, 
I will place myself on my knees beside you, ma mére. It candome 
no harm; perhaps—who knows ?—it may even do me some good.’ 

‘It is for you that I shall pray, my son,’ the old woman 
murmured. 

But indeed he did not require to be told that she would do so, 
and it made him sorry to think that her supplications would be 
thrown away. She was very good and very forbearing with him 
upon the subject of religion, which she seldom or never made a sub- 
ject of discussion. Her hope, as well as her belief, was that he 
would be converted in due time, just as she hoped and believed 
that he would end by marrying in accordance with her wishes and 
abandoning certain habits which ought to be abandoned at a 
certain age. She did not realise how grave his case was, or that, 
notwithstanding his youth, he had already arrived at the point of 
wishing with all his heart to believe in accepted dogmas and being 
altogether incapable of the feat. 

But of course it was neither of his mother nor of the difficulty 
of dispensing with the reasoning faculties that Raoul was thinking 
when he found himself, the next morning, seated opposite to 
Madeline Luttrell in the ‘breack & quatre chevaua’ provided by 
M. de Larrouy. The weather was perfection, with just enough of 
nip in the breeze which blew from the mountains to temper the 
heat of the sun; the cosmopolitan company was a merry one; 
Madeline, dressed in a well-fitting costume of creamy white serge, 
was looking lovely ; the four good little horses trotted up hill and 
down at a pace which might have suggested to their owners that, 
with such treatment, they would not be good little horses much 
longer, and Raoul’s spirits, which had been somewhat depressed at 
starting, rose with each successive kilométre. The conversation 
was perforce general; yet he managed every now and again to 
exchange words and looks with his opposite neighbour which did 
not relate to the general conversation. He could not help feeling 
that there was a sort of tacit understanding between them; he 
could not help hoping, though he kept saying to himself that 
there was as yet no shadow of an excuse for hope. 

‘I am going to the Grotto with you and Madame de Mal- 
glaive,’ Madeline announced, when he helped her to descend, on 
- arriving at their destination. 
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The travellers by rail were waiting for them in front of the 
hotel at the door of which the break had come to a standstill ; it 
was rather late, and most. of the party were hungry. M. de 
Larrouy had intimated that breakfast was the first event upon the 
programme; but Raoul had mentioned in an undertone that he 
was bound by a promise to his mother, and Miss Luttrell, it 
appeared, meant to witness his fulfilment of the same. 

‘To see a sceptic asking for a miracle?’ Raoul inquired, 
smiling faintly. 

‘I shall not see you at all; I shall be saying my own prayers, 
But I should think that, if anybody is in need of a miracle, it 
must be a sceptic. Ask for it, at least—that will be a first step. 
Did you never hear of the blind Protestant who came here and 
recovered his sight ?’ 

He made no answer. He had not heard of that remarkable 
case ; nor, if it had been ever so well authenticated, could he have 
hoped that his own mental vision would be dimmed thereby. 
There are patent, inexorable facts to which it would be very com- 

- fortable to be blind, but which cannot be ignored when once they 
have been looked in the face; and indeed it was no miracle that 
Raoul was disposed to crave of compassionate Heaven—although, 
when he thought of what he had been and of what Madeline 
Luttrell was, that seemed to be the most fitting name for it. He 
gave his arm to his mother (who, for the sake of claiming that 
support, sometimes pretended to be in need of it), and they walked 
together down the broad, gravelled promenade which skirts the 
Gave de Pau and leads to the wonder-working source. Only Lady 
Luttrell and her daughter followed them, everybody else having 
yielded to the paramount claims of appetite and the representa- 
tions of M. de Larrouy. 

‘So much the better!’ Madame de Malglaive said. ‘Now we 
shall be alone; for I do not count Antoinette and la setite, who 
will not have the bad taste to intrude upon us.’ 

Her confidence in the discretion of the two ladies named was 
not misplaced. They dropped upon their knees presently in front 
of the famous cave where a peasant child once saw visions which 
have brought so rich a harvest to others, and they did not tun 
their heads to look at Madame de Malglaive, who assumed a 
similar posture a few yards to the rear of them, or at Raoul, who 
knelt at his mother’s elbow. The young man watched these three 
worshippers with a yearning to be able to join in their devotions 
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which was the more pathetic because he was so terribly conscious 
of its absurdity. There was something that he wanted very much, 
something that he would fain have prayed for, something that, for 
all he knew to the contrary, the mysterious Creator of this planet, 
with its manifold intricacies and complications, might be pleased 
to give him, if properly approached ; but how could he address his 
request. to the alleged human mother of that Deity—symbolised 
here by a vulgar image and surrounded by the grateful offerings 
of those who had attributed their recovery from disease to her 
intercession? It might be true that she had interceded on behalf 
of those sufferers; it might be true that she had appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirons ; it might even be true that she had made 
that astounding announcement, ‘ Je suis ’ Immaculée Conception’ 
—the most improbable things may be true when once the domain 
of the supernatural has been entered, and it seems certain that the 
superstitious are both happier and better people than the incredu- 
lous. Only, as Raoul could by no means conquer his incredulity, 
there was nothing for him to do but to sigh and hold his peace. 

As he knelt there, silent and sad, his eyes wandered hither and 
thither—from the Grotto, blackened by the smoke of thousands of 
tapers, to Lady Luttrell and her daughter, whose backs were 
turned towards him, to his mother, whose thin lips moved inces- 
santly, and then to the hills and woods and mountains which had 
looked down for years upon the growth of this gigantic, touching 
illusion, and which would some day, no doubt, witness its deca- 
dence and extinction. ‘But we shall all be dead by that time,’ 
he thought, ‘and it will not signify in the least to us or anybody 
else whether we have been disappointed or gratified by our short 
lives.’ 

But while our short lives last the difference between dis- 
appointment and gratification is of the utmost importance ; and so 
it happened that a day of which he had expected no great things 
became one to be marked for ever with a white stone in the 
memory of this half-hearted philosopher. For whether the piety 
of his three companions was real or simulated (and he had no reason 
at all to doubt its reality), it was, in the case of one of them, dis- 
carded as lightly as an opera cloak when she had finished her 
prayers, and she entered into conversation with him on the way 
back to the hotel after a fashion which dispersed all the gloomy 
forebodings that had begun to possess his mind. 

‘Do you care about trotting round at M. de Larrouy’s heels 
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and being shown the various objects of interest ?’ she asked inci- 
dentally. ‘If you don’t, we might perhaps give the expedition 
the slip and stroll down the banks of the river after breakfast. I 
never can enjoy myself in a crowd.’ 

She was given to making speeches of that kind—speeches 
which, coming from the mouth of a Frenchwoman, would have 
gone near to scandalising him, but which were so evidently uttered 
without arriére pensée by her that he was half-delighted, half- 
discouraged by them. A girl, whether English or French, does 
not extend such amiable invitations to a man whom she loves, he 
thought. 

However, he was thankful to be granted the privilege of her 
undivided attention upon any terms, and, as matters fell out, that 
privilege was obtained easily enough. 

The excellent déjewner ordered by M. de Larrouy had reached 
its last course by the time that the four belated suppliants 
reached the hotel; Sir Robert Luttrell, accompanied by a Russian 
ex-diplomatist who was of the party, had already wandered out of 
doors with a cigar, and such members of the heterogeneous 
gathering as still lingered at table were being reminded by their 
active cicerone that there was not a great deal of time to be lost. 

‘ But how late you come, my dear ladies !’ he exclaimed, throw- 
ing up his hands, as our friends entered the room. ‘I should be 
desolated to hurry you ; but if we are to visit the church and the 
old town, and to drive a few miles up the valley towards Argelés, 
we must positively make haste! I thought that those who did 
not hold to joining in the drive would perform their devotions in 
the course of the afternoon.’ 

‘Iam sure that neither Madame de Malglaive nor I hold to 
being driven anywhere,’ answered Lady Luttrell, ‘and the younger 
people can catch you up at the church, if they want to catch you 
up. Please, go away, all of you; if you have left us something to 
eat, we shall console ourselves for being abandoned.’ 

The truth was that Lady Luttrell was free from fears respecting 
Raoul. He was not at all the sort of young man whom Madeline 
was likely to fancy, and even if she should fancy him, worse 
calamities might happen. He was well-born, well-to-do, and, as 
Sir Robert had said, there are so few eligible Catholics in England ! 
Although, therefore, their meal was hurried through, and although 
the subsequent ascent to the Basilica was made with all possible 
speed, she did not keep a very vigilant eye upon her daughter, nor 
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was she much disquieted when, on rising from the prie-dieu chair 
which she had drawn up beside that of her old friend before the 
altar, she found that Raoul and Madeline had vanished. 

‘They will have followed the others,’ she remarked. ‘Come; 
let us look for a sunny corner somewhere where we can sit down 
and rest. I begin to find that excursions are a little fatiguing.’ 

Madame de Malglaive looked rather grim, but said nothing. 
She had the advantage of her former schoolfellow in knowing quite 
definitely what she wanted and what she did not want. She did 
not, for instance, want her son to marry a portionless foreigner, 
and she was comfortably convinced of her power to prevent him 
from doing so. " 

It may be that Raoul would have been uncomfortably con- 
vinced of the same thing, had he been able to flatter himself that 
he had surmounted the initial difficulty of winning Madeline’s 
love; but, in spite of all the successes that he had had, he was 
not a vain man, and he was satisfied, for the time being, to know 
that the girl whom he adored was animated by friendly feelings 
towards him. It was she who had suggested in a whisper that 
they should not linger to examine the countless votive offerings 
in the Basilica, which neither of them saw for the first time; it 
was she who led the way out into the open air and down the 
colossal stairs to the banks of the river; beyond a doubt his 
society was pleasant to her, and to be aware of that was surely 
to be aware of a great stroke of good fortune. 

At certain times of the year privacy is not to be had at 
Lourdes or its immediate neighbourhood; but the season of the 
great pilgrimages had not yet opened, and only some half-dozen 
motionless, mournful petitioners occupied the open space in front 
of the Grotto when Madeline and Raoul passed by on their way to 
the banks of the Gave. Presently they were as completely alone 
as if they had been on an island in the South Pacific, and Made- 
line, pausing upon a grassy bank which overlooked the stream, 
said : 

‘Suppose we sitdown? This is what we should callin England 
a hot summer day.’ 

He assented, wondering a little at the matter-of-course way in 
which she treated a situation which for a young girl of his own 
nationality would have been totally impossible. He misunder- 
stood neither it nor her; he knew—or, at all events, he had been 
assured—that the great liberty accorded to Anglo-Saxon maidens 
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is productive of no evil results ; yet Madeline Luttrell, who had a 
French mother, always talked to him in French, and this latter 
circumstance added a certain undefinable flavour of piquancy to the 
conversation that ensued. 

‘You look upon England as your country,’ he said interro- 
gatively ; ‘you do not often care to remember, perhaps, that you 
are half French ?’ 

‘On the contrary,’ she answered, ‘I often think that I am 
more French than English, and that is just how my mother 
feels ; although in some ways she has become absolutely Bri- 
tannic. We are subjects of the Queen, our lives are spent in 
England ; but it is to France that we come for our holidays, and 
it is in France that we are happiest. I suppose our hearts really 
belong to France.’ 

This was good hearing, and Raoul thought of gently insi- 
nuating that since Miss Luttrell had not yet espoused an English- 
man, she might yet be destined to take up her permanent resi- 
dence in the country of her heart ; but she did not allow him time 
to risk a possible indiscretion. 

‘Very soon our holiday for this year will be at an end,’ she 
remarked ; ‘ London is filling and Pau is putting up its shutters. 
And you ?—what will you do after everybody has gone away ?’ 

‘Oh, I shall return to the regiment ; what else is there for me 
to do?’ the young man replied. ‘It is not too gay, life in the 
regiment,’ he added, with a sigh. 

‘Indeed! I thought, from the reports that I have heard of 
your life, that it must be extremely gay.’ 

He answered with some earnestness that reports about other 
people’s lives were seldom or never true. For his own part, he 
detested the existence in which most of his brother-officers 
delighted. He had seen enough of it ; he would be glad to forget 
it; there were only two things for which he really longed—active 
service, or else a quiet life on his own property in the Basses 
Pyrénées with—with some congenial companion. 

‘You may have both,’ she returned; ‘neither sounds so im- 
probable as to demand miraculous intervention—which I think 
you said yesterday that you would have to ask for, if you asked at 
all. By the way, did you ask for anything at all this morning?’ 

He shook his head gravely. ‘When I ask, mademoiselle, it 
will not be to the Blessed Virgin, who, I fear, would turn a deaf 
ear to me, that I shall address my prayers, In any case, they are 
not very likely to be heard.’ 
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She threw a quick side-glance at him and changed the subject, 
without perceptible embarrassment. His meaning could hardly 
be doubtful to her; but it was evident that she did not wish him 
to say more, and he had not confidence enough in himself or his 
chances of success to insist. 

They sat for the best part of an hour there above the hurrying 
stream, and their colloquy, which related chiefly to Raoul’s mili- 
tary experiences and his desire to strike a blow for France in some 
remote quarter of the globe (since there seemed to be so little 
hope of a European conflagration), would scarcely have disquieted 
Madame de Malglaive, had she overheard it. It is true that, 
every now and again, a swift interchange of looks occurred which 
that quick-sighted lady might have deemed alarming, not to say 
reprehensible. 

Sir Robert Luttrell, who chanced to be strolling that way, 
ruminating over the imminent dissolution of Parliament and the 
possible discomfiture of the Conservative party, was scarcely better 
pleased than Madame de Malglaive would have been when an 
abrupt turn in the path brought him face to face with his daughter 
and the young Frenchman. 

‘Hullo!’ he exclaimed rather sharply ; ‘ why aren’t you driving 
with the rest of the party ?’ 

‘Because we thought it would be so much pleasanter to take a 
walk,’ answered Madeline, rising leisurely to her feet. ‘ Won't 
you come with us?’ 

Sir Robert grunted. ‘I think we had better get back to the 
hotel,’ he answered. ‘ We are to dine in the middle of the after- 
noon, I believe.’ 

So the trio retraced their steps, and Raoul understood that 
there would be no more private converse with Miss Luttrell for 
him that day. He had not, perhaps, made a very brilliant use of 
his opportunity ; but there was a humble little wild-flower in his 
pocket which she had been playing with and had dropped within 
his reach. He fancied that she must have seen him pick it up. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MATERNAL AUTHORITY. 


On the following morning Raoul de Malglaive, with a cigarette 
between his lips, was wandering meditatively along the devious 
and somewhat carelessly kept paths which intersected his domain. 
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The property was his; but he had never assumed the manage- 
ment of it, leaving that, as in the days of his childhood, to his 
mother, who was an excellent woman of business, and who was 
indeed at that very moment closeted with the family lawyer. At 
eleven o'clock precisely she would sit down to breakfast, and would 
then be joined by her son, such having been the custom of the 
house ever since Raoul could remember. 

The young man’s musings were less sad than his face, which 
wore its habitual expression of grave melancholy; for, although 
he had had a tedious drive home on the preceding evening—owing 
to Miss Luttrell’s parents having, for some unexplained reason, 
required her to return with them by train—the memory of that 
walk and talk by the banks of the rushing Gave still remained 
with him, and served as the foundation for a whole row of aérial 
castles. He could not help thinking that Madeline understood ; 
and if she had not encouraged him, she had at least not done the 
reverse. Unhappily, there was much connected with his recent 
history which she could not understand, or could understand only 
after a very vague fashion; and that was why care and regret 
bore him company on that still, warm, brilliant morning. Unlike 
Guy Luttrell, who was of opinion that nothing is more simple 
than to pass a sponge over the records of the past; unlike his own 
mother, whose belief in the whitewashing remedies prescribed by 
the Church knew no limits, he felt that a man is composed of 
what he has been just as much as of what he is, and that the man 
whom he had been could ever deserve to be Madeline’s husband 
was impossible. Yet we all, in the course of our lives, obtain both 
good and bad things which we have not deserved, and it was, after 
all, in no despairing mood that Raoul re-entered the house to 
bestow his accustomed respectful salute upon the lady who ruled 
there. 

Madame de Malglaive took her place at the table, laying down 
a sheaf of documents beside her plate. ‘ Now that these affairs 
are concluded,’ she remarked, ‘I can give myself the little change 
which I always find that I require at this time of year. I think 
of going to Saint-Jean de Luz to-morrow.’ 

She added, with her keen old eyes fixed upon her son’s dis- 
mayed countenance, ‘It is, of course, understood that I do not 
force you to accompany me.’ 

It was very well understood by him, and probably also by her, 
that he would be compelled to do so. He had only a few weeks 
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at his disposal; he knew that every day of those weeks was 
precious to the old woman whose speech was so seldom affec- 
tionate, but whose love for him had been evidenced by a generosity 
which had been ill requited, so far; to take, her at her word and 
let her depart without him would be out of the question. He 
only ventured to ask whether there was any need for such precipi- 
tation. 

‘I have already telegraphed to the hotel for rooms,’ Madame 
de Malglaive answered inflexibly, ‘and, as you know, I never 
change my plans.’ 

‘Nor your opinions?’ suggested the young man, smiling 
faintly. 

She shook her head. ‘It is true that I do not often change 
them; but then I do not form them hastily. If you could come 
with me to Saint-Jean de Luz—but I will not insist.’ 

Raoul rose and stood, with his hand resting upon the back of 
her high chair. ‘Do you know that you are asking a good deal 
of me, ma mére?’ said he, in a low voice. 

She turned her head and looked up at him, all the hard lines 
disappearing from her brows and cheeks as she did so, But 


apparently she decided not to say what she had been going to say. 

‘No, no,’ she answered brusquely, ‘I ask nothing. Saint- 
Jean de Luz is dull; Pau is perhaps amusing ; you must not be 
the slave of my convenience. Nevertheless, it is becoming too 


? 


hot here—the sea air is more healthy—it would be better 

She paused abruptly, and Raoul, after a moment of silence, 
only said: ‘ C’est bien, ma mére ; I will accompany you.’ 

‘It will be better, my son; believe me, it will be better,’ the 
old lady returned. 

That was all that passed between them; but there was no 
need for further words. If Madame de Malglaive did not readily 
change her plans or her opinions, her son was of a somewhat 
similar temperament in that respect; but he had not as yet the 
right to say that he had formed the plan which she evidently 
meant to oppose ; so he swallowed down his disappointment. <A 
thoughtless son he had often been in the past, but he had never 
deliberately given his mother pain. 

Madame de Malglaive could not, and indeed did not, suppose 
that Raoul would be guilty of such a breach of good manners as 
to omit paying a visit of adieu at the Chateau de Grancy; yet 
she made no mention of her own intention to proceed thither, 
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which was carried out early in the afternoon. She happened to 
have heard that Sir Robert and Madeline were engaged to attend 
a large luncheon-party; so that she was not surprised to find 
Lady Luttrell at home and alone. That, in fact, was just what 
she had hoped for. 

‘I come to embrace you before leaving,’ she announced at 
once. ‘ We start for Saint-Jean de Luz to-morrow, and I fear 
that this house will be deserted before we return.’ 

It may have been something of a disappointment to her to 
note that her old friend’s ejaculations of regret did not partake of 
the nature of consternation. She was not an ill-natured woman; 
but she was persuaded that the Luttrells wanted to marry their 
daughter to her son, and she would not have been sorry, in 
declining the unspoken suggestion, to administer to its originators 
that rap over the knuckles which their cool presumption seemed 
to merit. 

‘I am so sorry,’ Lady Luttrell remarked tranquilly, ‘that our 
stay at Pau is nearly at an end for this season; but my husband 
ought really to have returned to his duties before now, and I 
suppose, as you say, this house will very soon be closed again.’ 

Madame de Malglaive’s eyes wandered round the room. ‘It 
is a good house,’ said she—‘ solidly built and standing in an 
advantageous position. What a pity that it should remain shut 
up for so many months together, and that it should suffer, as it 
must do, from the damp! Nevertheless, I consider that it is well 
worth the sum at which M. Cayaux values it, and I am glad to 
have been able to place my money upon such good security.’ 

Lady Luttrell was visibly disconcerted. She had found it 
necessary to raise a certain amount upon mortgage, and just 
before Madame de Malglaive’s arrival she had heard from her 
local man of business that her wishes had been complied with; 
but she was not anxious to advertise the circumstance that she 
was in pecuniary straits and she could not keep herself from 
exclaiming, ‘ Cayaux is an imbecile !’ 

‘But, my dear Antoinette, why? He is my lawyer as well as 
yours ; he has found an occasion of serving us both, and I think 
we may be very well satisfied with him. It is surely unnecessary 
for me to add that you may rely upon my absolute discretion. I 
am not in the habit of chattering either about my own private 
affairs or about those of my friends.’ 

That was true enough; and Lady Luttrell, regaining some- 
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thing of her usual good humour, remarked, with a slight shrug of 
the shoulders. 

‘ After all, we are in the same boat with our neighbours. 
Everybody is borrowing money in these days—everybody, that is, 
except a few lucky persons, like you, who can afford to lend it. 
You are very enviable—and very extraordinary! How in the 
world do you contrive to be so rich ?’ 

‘I have thought it my duty to live within my income,’ 
answered Madame de Malglaive drily. ‘For the rest, Ido not 
call myself rich ; I shall be contented if, at my death, I can leave 
my son some moderate addition to his means, which are at present 
not too large for his needs. I hope also that in due time he will 
make a satisfactory marriage.’ 

‘Let us hope so,’ Lady Luttrell agreed. ‘I am not personally 
a great admirer of the French system of arranging marriages, 
which leaves the affections out of account; still one naturally 
wishes that one’s children should be well off, and one is naturally 
glad when—as I know will be the case with dear Madeline— 
eligible suitors present themselves in such numbers that it is a 
mere question of picking and choosing.’ 

‘Oh, your daughter is very pretty,’ Madame de Malglaive 
returned somewhat tartly. ‘I trust that you will not be dis- 
appointed, and that she will meet with some Englishman wealthy 
enough to be satisfied with prettiness. In France, as you know, 
such partis are scarcely to be discovered. And when do you 
expect your son and his charming wife ?’ 

‘The date of my son’s arrival in England,’ answered Lady 
Luttrell, ‘is uncertain, because it must depend upon the number 
of times that the troopship which is bringing him may break down 
in the course of the voyage. His charming wife, who is travelling 
overland, with her little girl, will reach London, I believe, about 
the same time as we do. In fact, we are hastening our departure 
by a few days, so that we may be there to welcome her. I wish 
you were not hastening yours; for we might have been able to 
provide poor Raoul with something in the shape of entertainment, 
and I fear that he will not find his sojourn at Saint-Jean de Luz 
of a wild gaiety.’ 

The two old friends went on sparring until Madame de Mal- 
glaive rose to take her leave. She had rather hoped that Raoul 
would have appeared before then, and would have been constrained 
to leave with her; but, upon the whole, she saw no great danger 
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in his presenting himself later. Danger—if indeed there had 
ever been any—might now be regarded as a thing of the past. 

Raoul had saddled his horse and had started for a solitary ride 
into the country. He proposed to pay his respects to the Luttrell 
family at the latest permissible hour, so as to give himself every 
chance of finding Madeline at home, and in the meantime the 
afternoon had to be killed somehow. But the sun was hot and 
the roads were dusty, and his self-communings were not of so 
cheerful a character that he cared to protract them. By four 
o'clock he was at home again, and shortly afterwards he was walk- 
ing slowly towards the Boulevard du Midi—with some faint hope, 
perhaps, of encountering there the only person in Pau whom he 
desired to see. And, as luck would have it, he did, almost imme- 
diately after reaching the terraced garden beneath the old chateau, 
descry the approach of a little band of English people, headed by 
Sir Robert Luttrell and graced by the company of Sir Robert’s 
daughter. They were talking and laughing, they appeared to be 
very merry together, and Raoul, whose constitutional shyness 
overtook him at odd times, notwithstanding the self-possession 
that he had acquired by three years’ experience of the Parisian 
world, dropped his elbows upon the parapet and stared at the dis- 
tant mountains, instead of stepping forward at once to accost 
Miss Luttrell. It seemed conceivable that she might not wish to 
be accosted. 

But when she and her friends had advanced within speaking 
distance, and when Sir Robert had called out amiably enough, 
*‘ How are you, de Malglaive ?’ without stopping, she showed in 
the plainest and most satisfactory manner that there was no 
ground for such apprehensions. Unlike her father, she paused 
beside the young Frenchman, and, holding out her hand with a 
smile, said : 

‘What are you doing here all by yourself? Will you not 
come home with us and have a cup of tea? We have been down 
to the Plaine de Bilhéres to watch the last lawn-tennis tournament 
of the season, and it is a great relief to meet somebody who neither 
knows anything about lawn-tennis nor cares whether the season is 
at an end or not.’ 

That description did not altogether apply to M. de Malglaive, 
as he presently explained. He accepted the invitation ; the com- 
pany resumed its march; the youth who had been walking with 
Miss Luttrell, and upon whom it may have dawned that he was in 
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danger of becoming de trop, moved on to join those in front of 
him ; the moment seemed opportune for making a sad announce- 
ment which had to be made. Raoul’s voice, quite as much as his 
words, testified to the sadness with which the conclusion of his 
season at Pau affected him; while Madeline, for her part, frankly 
exclaimed : 

‘What odious news! And I who have been planning I don’t 
know how many rides and excursions which will have to be aban- 
doned now! I suppose you must go, if your mother wants you 
to go with her; but—could she not be induced to wait just 
another little week? Is not this rather a sudden caprice of 
hers ?’ 

Raoul shook his head gravely. ‘She will not be induced,’ he 
answered. ‘ Yes, it is sudden—I do not know whether it can be 
called precisely a caprice.’ 

He was not unwilling that Miss Luttrell should divine the name 
by whichit ought to be called, and her quick, inquiring look, followed 
by a minute of silence, led him to believe that she understood 
what he could not tell her. 

However that may have been, she said no more about the 
possibility of persuading Madame de Malglaive to reconsider her 
plans, but began to talk rather rapidly about the luncheon-party 
to which she had been taken by her father, and which, according 
to her account, had been excessively long and excessively dull. 

‘Almost all entertainments are long and dull,’ she declared. 
‘I see an endless vista of entertainments before me in London, and 
I would give my ears to be able to escape them! As I was telling 
you the other day, it is to Pau that we come for our holidays, and 
now I shall have to begin looking forward to next winter. We 
shall not find you here then, I suppose ?’ 

‘You will assuredly find me here if I am alive,’ the young 
man replied in his grave accents. ‘ But you, mademoiselle—is it 
so certain that you will return? Is it certain that you will still 
be Mademoiselle Luttrell next winter ?’ 

She laughed. ‘ Nothing is certain ; but I have my own humble 
convictions. Shall I tell you a secret? Ido not think that I 
shall ever marry an Englishman,’ 

‘Why do you say that ?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘Oh, not because I have formed a hopeless attachment for a 
foreigner,’ she answered, still laughing ; ‘ but I have heard things 
about English husbands—I have even seen a few things—which 
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do not exactly attract me. Moreover, as I should never be per- 
mitted to marry a Protestant, I am not likely to be tempted by a 
great many offers. I suspect that Pau has far better prospects 
of seeing me next winter than it has of seeing you.’ 

He reiterated his former assertion with much emphasis, 
Almost he was inclined to add something to it, fully alive though 
he was to the danger of precipitation, and convinced though he 
felt"in his heart that, if his fondest hopes were ever to be realised, 
it would behove him to be patient as well as resolute. But before 
he could give utterance to a speech of which he might afterwards 
have repented, Sir Robert came marching back to say, in an 
unwontedly sharp tone of voice : 

‘Do you know what time it is, Madeline? We must put our 
best foot foremost, or the dinner bell will have rung before we get 
our tea.’ 

He only grunted on being informed that M. de Malglaive had 
kindly consented to form one of the tea-party, and he remained 
obstinately by his daughter’s side during the remainder of the 
walk, 

It would have been plain to Raoul that Sir Robert Luttrell 
did not covet him as a son-in-law, had he reached the point of 
troubling himself as to Sir Robert’s possible wishes in the matter. 
But he was far from having arrived at that point ; he was far from 
anticipating difficulties at which he would, in any case, have 
smiled if he had won Madeline’s love; for the moment, it was 
enough for him to have been assured that she did not contem- 
plate marrying an Englishman. 

And that assurance, whatever it may have been worth, had to 
suffice. He spent some twenty minutes at the Chateau de Grancy 
in a crowded drawing-room ; he took leave of Lady Luttrell and 
Sir Robert, both of whom appeared to receive the announcement 
of his impending desertion with fortitude; and when it came to 
Madeline’s turn to speed the parting guest, all she had to say, as 
she smilingly extended her hand to him, was, ‘Till next year, 
then !’ 

That, however, seemed to him to be a good deal, and he was 
by no means an unhappy man as he walked away. He ought, no 
doubt, to have struck while the iron was hot ; but how was he, in 
his ignorance of British customs, to know that? Although he 
had achieved many conquests—and had achieved them, to tell the 
truth, as much by audacity as by anything else—he had not for one 
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moment thought of adopting so audacious a course as to ask Made- 
line Luttrell point-blank to be his wife. Marriage is a very serious 
matter, and if he had deemed the time to be ripe for a formal pro- 
posal, he would have felt it his duty in the first instance to approach 
Sir Robert—by whom he would assuredly have been sent to the 
right-about then and there. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CLARISSA’S RETURN. 


‘Now I really do hope,’ said Sir Robert Luttrell to his wife, ‘ that 
we are not going to have trouble with that young fellow; but I 
am bound to say that it will be no thanks to you if wedon’t. I 
took the liberty of watching Madeline’s face when she wished him 
good-bye, and the most unwelcome conclusions forced themselves 
upon me.’ 

Lady Luttrell raised her shoulders and her eyebrows. ‘Since 
he has gone away and will never be heard of again! Besides, his 
mother was here this afternoon, and gave herself a great deal of 
trouble to make it quite clear to me that she was not ambitious of 
contracting a family alliance. She is rich, and I suppose she 
wants to bericher. You need not be in the least alarmed.’ 

‘What you say is not so very reassuring,’ rejoined Sir Robert 
testily. ‘Your daughter’s future, let me tell you, is not a matter 
to be trifled with. If Madame de Malglaive is rich, I know who 
isn’t, and there are a few unmarried Catholics in England to whom 
you ought to be devoting your whole attention. We cannot afford 
to have the girl refusing a good offer for the sake of some infernal 
alien whose mother is more prudent than you are.’ 

Sir Robert had become subject to fits of irritability. A gene- 
ral election was at hand, and it was doubtful whether the political 
party to which he belonged would be granted a fresh lease of 
power, while it was anything but certain that, even in that event, 
he would be invited to join the reconstructed ministry. He was 
conscious of lassitude and failing powers; conscious that younger 
men were slowly but surely pushing him up to the peerage which 
would be of no earthly use to him; conscious, above all, of the 
impossibility of making both ends meet without the aid of the 
official salary which he had so long enjoyed. Visions of letting 
Haccombe Luttrell and retiring to the Chateau de Grancy to 
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spend the remainder of his days in seclusion and economy had 
often suggested themselves to him of late. Only he did feel that 
Madeline ought to be settled in life first, and that there was no 
time to be lost. Guy, whose wife had already 5,000J. a year and 
would eventually have a great deal more, might be looked upon as 
provided for. Supposing, that was, that no danger existed of 
Guy’s being such a very great fool as to quarrel with his wife. 

‘Why,’ he asked presently, in the somewhat querulous accents 
with which those about him had but recently grown familiar, ‘ are 
not Guy and Clarissa coming home together ? What was the sense 
of his taking a passage in a troopship ?’ 

Lady Luttrell did not know, and therefore could not say, 
She had suspicions; but it would have been foolish, as well as 
useless, to impart these to her husband. If there had been con- 
jugal dissensions—and she had been given to understand by Lady 
Brook and others that such was the case—they must be smoothed 
over. Of course they would admit of being smoothed over; con- 
jugal dissensions always do when there is a child; and Clarissa, 
unmanageable though she appeared to be, would surely recognise 
her obvious duty after it had been firmly, but affectionately, 
pointed out to her. So Sir Robert was begged to go and dress for 
dinner and not to worry himself. 

Heaven knows that he had never been much given to worrying 
himself. In every trouble of a life which had included what most 
people would consider a fair proportion of serious troubles he had 
been sustained by a comfortable conviction that ‘it would be all 
right ;’ and although it had not always been all right, he had 
lived on with scarcely diminished equanimity. Now he was 
getting old and nervous; yet habit still enabled him to cast away 
his cares at a moment’s notice, and Raoul de Malglaive, having 
been removed from his sight, soon ceased to vex his memory. He 
had not (for his sight was sufficiently acute) misinterpreted the 
look that he had seen in his daughter’s eyes when she bade that 
young man farewell; but he did not believe that any great harm 
had been done, because he did not wish to believe it, and for 
the same reason he dismissed from his mind the unpleasant idea 
that his son, after espousing an heiress, could so far play the idiot 
as to live apart from her. 

A day or two later he left for London to attend a Cabinet 
Council—Sir Robert generally contrived to have some good excuse 
for performing his journeys without encumbrances—and at the 
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end of a week he was followed by Lady Luttrell, Madeline, and 
the remainder of the somewhat unwieldy establishment. Lady 
Luttrell’s ideas of economy fell short of the heroic measure of 
dispensing with saloon-carriages, and that, no doubt, was why she 
failed to notice any of her fellow-passengers from Paris until she 
had stepped on board the Channel boat. But no sooner had she 
crossed the gangway than she became aware of a tall lady, with a 
quantity of fair, rather untidy hair, who was scrutinising her 
doubtfully through a double eyeglass and who held by the hand 
a little pale-faced girl of somewhat similar features and colouring. 
Lady Luttrell plunged at her with a cry of affectionate recognition. 

‘ Dearest Clarissa !—how extraordinary that we should meet 
like this! We thought we should be several days in advance of 
you; but of course you will find everything ready for your recep- 
tion in Grosvenor Place. And is this my darling little Netta? 
Dear child! She looks rather white; but English air will soon 
bring the roses to her cheeks, Come and sit down and tell me 
all about it. Is it going to be rough, do you think? Shall we 
be sick ?” 

Clarissa responded to the caresses bestowed upon her with a 
good grace, but without effusion. She had altered a little in 
appearance and a good deal in manner. She was attended by two 
servants, to whom she gave her orders in a quiet, authoritative 
tone; she was perfectly self-possessed and had the air of being 
slightly preoccupied, though anxious to do and say what was 
polite. 

‘I am afraid it will be rather rough,’ she said, in answer to 
one of her mother-in-law’s queries ; ‘but that makes no difference 
to Netta or me; we are both such good sailors. It is so kind 
of you to wish us to stay with you; but of course I must go first 
to my uncle, who is quite alone, now that poor Aunt Susan is 
dead.’ 

‘Yes, indeed !—her death was a great blow to him, and—and 
to us all,’ said Lady Luttrell, who had not seen the late Mrs. Dent 
half-a-dozen times in her life and had a very indistinct recollection 
of the deceased lady. ‘But you must come to us when you end 
your visit to him.’ 

‘Oh, I think not, many thanks,’ Clarissa answered. ‘I shall 
have to begin looking out at once for a furnished house—or 
perhaps an unfurnished one. One wants to get settled as soon as 
possible,’ 
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Lady Luttrell looked puzzled; it was indispensable that she 
should look a little more puzzled than she felt. ‘Does Guy think 
of leaving the service?’ she inquired. ‘ He is such a bad corre- 
spondent that one never knows what his plans are; but I under- 
stood that he was coming home to join the dépdét, and the dépot 
is at Kendal, is it not ?’ 

Clarissa was gazing abstractedly through her glasses at the 
pier-heads, between which the steamer was passing. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ said she. ‘The dépdt ?—oh, yes, I think it is at Kendal, 
or some such place.’ 

She either did not see or did not choose to see the notes of 
interrogation and exclamation addressed to her by Lady Luttrell’s 
eyes; she turned her head to look at the white caps outside, 
which were chasing one another merrily before a brisk westerly 
breeze, and then— 

‘Have you a private cabin?’ she asked. ‘If not, please make 
use of mine; I so very much prefer to stay out on deck.’ 

Lady Luttrell had a private cabin, and several profound 
curtseys on the part of the steamer led her to seek its seclusion 
with ignominious haste. Madeline, who had not sailed the stormy 
seas outside Haccombe Bay for nothing, remained with her sister- 
in-law, and the latter at once took her by the hand, exclaiming in 
an altogether different tone of voice, ‘ How good it is to see you 
again !’ 

The friendship which had subsisted between these two young 
women before one of them had become a young woman had 
suffered no diminution through absence. They had corresponded 
regularly, and if Madeline did not know quite all that there was 
to know about Clarissa, she knew a good deal more than other 
people did. But such information as she possessed was not, it 
seemed, to be added to on that occasion ; for Clarissa would answer 
no questions. 

‘Iam not interesting,’ she declared ; ‘my story has been told— 
don’t all stories end with a marriage ?—whereas yours is still 
hidden in the mists of the future. Do you know, Madeline, that 
you are perfectly beautiful? But of course you know it, and I 
shall not make you vain by telling you so. How many others 
have told you so ?—or is there only one other worth mentioning ? 
That is what I want to hear.’ 

Now, Raoul de Malglaive had certainly never addressed so 
impertinent a remark to Miss Luttrell, so that there was no 
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occasion to mention him; nor indeed had the girl had so many 
admirers but that she could emerge without embarrassment from 
the rather searching cross-examination to which she was forthwith 
subjected. Yet, long before the Victoria had ceased executing 
capers and had been brought up alongside of the Admiralty Pier 
at Dover, Clarissa had divined that there was somebody who had 
succeeded in touching her sister-in-law’s heart, and that he was a 
Frenchman. 

‘I do not trust foreigners,’ she remarked judicially (as though 
she had had an exhaustive experience of them and their habits), 
‘and I am afraid there are very few Englishmen who can be 
trusted either. If there are any, they should perhaps be found 
within the fold of your Church, which is said to be strict in certain 
respects. But I hope, Madeline, you will never marry anybody 
until you know thoroughly well who and what he is. It is better 
a thousand times to live and die single than to take the leap in 
the dark which most girls take.’ 

‘Are you speaking of yourself?’ Madeline ventured to inquire. 

‘Oh, no; I am only one of a multitude, living and dead. For 
centuries it has gone on—this abominable injustice of upholding 
one law for women and another for men; but now at last people’s 
consciences are beginning to be stirred. The whole system must 
be changed—and will be changed.’ 

She would, no doubt, have been good enough to explain what 
the system was and who was going to change it, if her attention 
had not been drawn off by her little girl, who plucked at her skirts 
to point to the white cliffs of England, and who wanted to know 
whether ‘ Father’ would be waiting for them on the pier. 

‘Father’ was not, and could not be, there; but Mr. Dent was, 
and Lady Luttrell, emerging from her cabin, pallid and dishevelled, 
was grateful for the forethought which had prompted that excel- 
lent man to secure a reserved carriage on her behalf. He did 
not himself enter it, having retained another compartment for 
Clarissa, whom he had travelled down from London to meet; but 
he made himself very useful in fetching cups of tea, and he 
declared that he was only too glad to be permitted to act asa 
substitute for Sir Robert. 

‘I was to tell you from the right honourable gentleman,’ 
said he, ‘that he is chained by the leg to the Treasury bench, and 
that in all probability you will have to eat your dinner without 
him to-night, As for me, I have obtained leave of absence on the 
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plea of urgent private affairs. It isn’t every day, you see, that 
one’s nearest relations arrive from the other side of the world.’ 

‘No, indeed !—and dear Clarissa is looking so well, isn’t she ?’ 
murmured Lady Luttrell, settling herself among her cushions, 
‘We quite hoped that she would take up her quarters with us; 
but she thought you had the first claim, and, as I tell her, she 
must come to Grosvenor Place as soon as you are tired of her. 
At the present moment I don’t feel capable of enjoying anybody's 
society. We have had a perfectly frightful passage, and I have 
died a hundred deaths since we left Calais !’ 

Lady Luttrell, who, in the intervals of sea-sickness, had dwelt 
with serious uneasiness upon sundry remarks which her daughter- 
in-law had let fall, was greatly relieved by Mr. Dent’s friendly 
language and attentions. If there had been anything really amiss, 
he must have known of it and must have shown that he felt the 
situation to be an awkward one, she thought. 

But in truth he knew no more, or only a very little more, than 
she did. Some surmises he had, indeed, formed from the tone of 
his niece’s recent letters and from the circumstance that she had 
decided to travel home apart from her husband; but it was, of 
course, natural enough that, since she could afford to travel 
comfortably, she should object to such accommodation as is obtain- 
able by ladies on board a troopship, and it was possible that Guy 
had found himself unable to accompany her. For the rest, he was 
not much disposed to put questions. He was thankful that the 
silence and loneliness of his big empty house were about to be 
broken in upon for a season; he was charmed with the child, 
who made friends with him at once, and he knew very well that 
when a woman has anything to relate, she needs no sia or 
encouragement to induce her to relate it. 

The journey to London, therefore, through the pleasant county 
of Kent—just then bright with the incipient verdure of a fresh 
year—was accomplished without any allusion to such topics as 
Clarissa had broached upon the deck of the Channel boat. Netta, 
staring out of the window at scenes altogether novel to her, almost 
monopolised the conversation, and if her remarks were not always 
intelligible to Mr. Dent, he pretended that they were, while his 
replies appeared to be found satisfactory. Some reference also had 
to be made to Mrs. Dent’s last illness and death, as to which 
Clarissa expressed herself sympathetically. She had scarcely 
known ker aunt; he could not expect her to say more than she 
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did, and was grateful to her for saying as much. But what 
seemed a trifle ominous was that, although she talked a good deal 
about Ceylon, her husband’s name never once passed her lips. 

It was not until the evening, after an affectionate leave had 
been taken of the Luttrells, and Portland Place had been reached, 
and the uncle and niece were sitting together over their dessert 
in the dining-room, that Clarissa cleared her voice and said, with 
a certain air of determination : 

‘Now, Uncle Tom, I think I ought to tell you what my plans 
are.” 

‘I shall be very glad to hear them,’ answered Mr. Dent. 

‘Well, that is as may be; but at any rate it is necessary for 
you to hear them, and I am sure that when you have heard all, 
you will admit that they are not unreasonable.’ 

Mr. Dent took his chin between his finger and thumb and 
gazed at her fixedly, with a slight smile upon his lips. ‘I trust,’ 
said he, ‘that your confidence will not be misplaced, my dear. 
However, please go on; I am listening.’ 


(To be continued.) 





FLORIDA IN WINTER. 


PEOPLE do not seem to go to Florida nowadays to grow oranges, 
and glide into affluence gradually while caressed by the southern 
sun. It is, in fact, too gradual a glide, especially if you start 
with pips, which require seven years before they give you oranges. 
Besides, it is not such smooth sailing at that. Now and then 
comes a biting frost, with its sequel of ‘ Vee victis.’. For my part, 
I love a frosty morning in Florida, with its rich, smoky red 
eastern sky, against which the green of the trees has so strong 
and incongruous an effect. But there is too much swearing 
afterwards for the peace of mind of a virtuous and sympathetic 
person. Nice little groves in full bearing may, it is said, be 
picked up cheap after one of these calamitous nights. It is, 
however, much like buying shares in a bank that has just closed 
its doors. 

Only the most patient, hardened, and impecunious of emigrants 
can stand orange-growing in Florida. True, they are lured on by 
the prospect of market-gardening in the meantime. Farly straw- 
berries, new potatoes, and so forth sell well in the north. But so 
many other parts of the western hemisphere are at the same game, 
and the commission agents are so sharp, that profits never seem to 
come nigh expectation. And all the time the newcomers are 
blackening under the Florida sun, enjoying little fevers (quite 
harmless, they are told), settling down as best they may to the 
society of the voluble mosquitoes, and realising only too solidly 
that there are disappointments and privations enough to be 
suffered even in this belauded land of perpetual sunshine. The 
pursuit of a competence is, in fact, no easier in Florida than else- 
where. 

’ On the other side of the Atlantic they have latterly come to 
call the State the American Riviera. This isa much more sensible 
view to take of the peninsula. It is a spot to run down to by 
parlour car, or by one of the luxurious coast steamers from Boston 
and New York. Once in Jacksonville, there are grandiose hotels, 
with supercilious waiters, and tariffs such as a millionaire may be 
supposed to love. And, as touching the food, there seems no end 
to the hotel meals, nor to the appetite begotten of the Florida 
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air, warm and moist though it is. You hear the best of music in 
these pleasure houses, as you lie extended on a straw chair in the 
verandah, watching the parade up and down of the millionaires, 
their wives and desirable daughters, and smoking a Key Wester 
or something better. The conversation may be as lively or as 
somnolent as you please. You have but to pick and choose 
among the guests; from the keen-eyed, chin-bearded gentry of 
the predaceous kind who buttonhole you on the subject of pro- 
perties for sale, to the pale-faced girls, in valuable frocks, who 
reckon they’re down here because they can’t endure the northern 
winter. These last, however, are not much to the front. Florida, 
as a health resort, is rather risky, what with its evening mists 
and its unconscionable changes of temperature. Christmas Day 
may yield a thermometer of 80° in the shade at noon, and in the 
night you may get a film of ice outside. No wonder there are so 
many doctors settled in the State (at from five dollars a visit), and 
in the sandy cemeteries so many tombstones, half hidden by climb- 
ing and creeping plants, commemorating invalids to whom the 
land of oranges proved a sad fraud. 

In the Jacksonville house where I abode was a fat, lustrous 
little black damsel, whose duty it was to sweep the spiders and 
things from my bedroom. She was a merry grig of a girl, with 
four or five rings on her fingers, clinking gold concerns in her 
ears, and a marvellous taste for the loud in colours. Of course, 
she didn’t sleep in the house. Being a black, she was regarded 
by her white mistress as an impossible resident. But that didn’t 
distress her. ‘Oh, sir,’ she said, with a fascinating simper, when 
I asked her (injudiciously, I dare say) how she spent her evenings : 
‘I go home and sew and chat and laugh, and then I go to bed till 
work time again.’ I told her she could nohow pass her time 
better. Whereupon, beamingly, she confided to me something 
about her circumstances. Her personal property included a 
wooden house, which had cost her four hundred dollars, and from 
which she drew a rental of sixty dollars a year. She had also 
saved half enough for another house of the same kind. The latter 
was to be her own home when a certain dusky male came from 
Louisiana to claim her. 

From other accounts, also, I formed the opinion that house 
building is a better investment in Florida than oranges. In 
divers snug nooks by the St. John’s River, as well as in the heart 
pf the pine forests and on the margins of alligator-haunted lakes, 
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I found neat little green-shuttered bungalows that brought in 
nice incomes to their proprietor. The latter had but to advertise 
them tastily in the northern papers (this sort of thing : ‘ Magnolia 
Cottage, a Home from Home: Boarders, ladies and gentlemen, at 
eight dollars weekly’) to get plenty of custom in the winter 
touring months. There is to the visitor a keen charm of the 
unexpected in being able in mid-January to swing lazily in a 
hammock slung in the open, with great scarlet banana blossoms a 
yard or two away, and at sundown to do battle with mosquitoes 
and sandflies, while watching the stars twinkling above the tops 
of the green pines. 

The society in these out-of-the-way Florida boarding houses 
about Christmas time is apt to be diverting. There are oldsters 
of both sexes, with different accents and ejaculations, from Chicago, 
Illinois, Maine, &c. The men are mostly of the kind who have 
made their moderate pile, and can afford to spend their declining 
years in cultivating the fine arts of comfort. The ladies do tatting 
and similar work, and keep discreet eyes on their giddy daughters, 
who have a wild way of finding out the well-to-do young planters 
in the neighbourhood, and going to orange-pickings and sugar- 
crushings with them. The buggy-rides home in the dark which 
these exciting adventures exact are experiences that quite justify 
the mammas in feeling anxious. Add to this somewhat conven- 
tional grouping a stray Briton, with a gun and a bank draft; an 
itinerant land agent, with a printed schedule of orange groves and 
city lots for sale; a doctor down south for his health, and not 
quite satisfied with the result; a minister, who has already 
preached himself half down the State ; and a couple of intellectual 
spinsters, and you may conceive there will be a hum even in the 
heart of the Florida woods. 

At one white bungalow by the white sands of a lake I 
encountered an English lord. The house was infinitely fluttered 
by such a guest. There were at times gatherings of open-mouthed 
darkies among the pine-trunks of the adjacent wood to watch for 
a sight of his lordship. And great was their disappointment 
when they had to confess to each other that the young gentleman 
with a gun on his shoulder ‘ didn’t differ nohow from a common 
pusson.’ 

In another sense also the lord defeated anticipation. He 
quite baffled the land agents and attorneys who buzzed about 
him with maps. They were so pressing with their invitations to 
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him to give them a day here and a day there on their respective 
properties that he found it easier to say ‘ Yes’ and have done with 
it, than ‘ No’ a score of times to no purpose. They feasted him, 
and put him in the way of deer and panther. In short, he enjoyed 
himseif very much. But he bought not a single acre of their 
little properties. 

I wish I had been equally wise. But what is an ordinary man 
of no particular business parts to do when he is the honoured 
guest of a colonel, with three enchanting girls always eager to row 
him on the lake or be rowed by him? A colonel with a great 
idea of table luxuries and of unstinted hospitality, and whose 
remarks anent landed estate are offered in a casual kind of way, 
implying that he will feel ‘ real vexed’ if his guest does not profit 
by the extraordinary chances open to him. My visit to this good 
colonel made me owner of half an island. A year afterwards the 
island had gone down singularly in value, and when at length I 
got rid of it, I made out that I had paid about fifty dollars a day 
for my pleasure and accommodation at the colonel’s bungalow. 

One evening Gainesville way taught me more on this subject. 
I had been in a buggy among trees and swamp most of the day, 
and got to a clearing, with a mournful, dirty-looking house in the 
midst, when the sun was sinking theatrically at the back of the 
forest. The house did not claim to be an hotel, but they could put 
me up in it; the owner came in by-and-by with a small deer on 
his shoulders, and there was plenty of duck-stew in a saucepan. 
My darky camped out amid the pines, where his fire made a 
picturesque spot in the gloom. Near him were two caravans. 
They held the goods and chattels of a couple of families from 
Iowa. These innocents had fallen victims to an advertisement. 
The land they had come to was thickly speckled with the charred 
stumps of great pines. They had understood it to be as manage- 
able as so much prairie. ‘I wish we were right back again, that 
I do, said one of the wives. They were all forgathering in the 
house where I was lodged. But my host gave them no comfort. 
‘Mr. (the land agent who had vexed them) would,’ he said, 
‘settle up hell if the devil gave him a chance, and that’s a fact.’ 
The husband of the wife remarked with emphasis that he deserved 
to have that chance at once. 

This reminds me that at Tampa I ploughed through the white 
sand to a Baptist chapel one Sunday, and heard the minister 
announce as the topic of his morning sermon, ‘ Heaven, or how to 
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be happy,’ while the evening text was, ‘ Hell, or how to get along 
in the world.’ Thesame gentleman introduced a brother minister 
into his petition with these words: ‘Bless he that is about to 
pray for us, O Lord!’ This was the week before Christmas, with 
a blinding dazzle and intense heat from the omnipresent sand, 
and girls flicking peacocks’ feathers over the heads of visitors at 
dinner to keep off the flies. Moreover, in spite of the precaution 
of setting the legs of the dinner-table in little saucers of water, the 
cloth swarmed with vicious great ants. My bedroom here was so 
conveniently set that I had but to put my hand from the window 
to pluck the best of russet-skinned oranges, dead ripe. How deli- 
cious these Florida oranges are when fresh gathered no one may 
realise without journeying to Florida. They alone atone for much. 

At one young settlement wall down south I found them all 
mourning the sudden loss of their pioneer. He lay in his coffin 
in the hotel where I stopped—at two dollarsaday. The young 
settlement had achieved a special ‘In memoriam’ edition of its 
very small weekly newspaper—at five cents; and the settlers were 
in knots under the orange trees of the hotel garden, commenting 
on the blow they had suffered and the happy way in which it was 
described by their editor. This is how the latter gentleman had 
got his pen to work: ‘It is hard to realise that the pallid hand of 
the relentless grim monster, Death, has been laid with withering 
effect upon him who, home and abroad, was so universally re- 
spected,’ &e. 

One of the attractions of this particular settlement struck me 
greatly. It indicated so much smartness and tact. There was a 
fair-sized drapery and millinery store with a large window from 
which three lamentable female dummies ogled the world at large 
in what were supposed to be the latest fashions in frocks. The 
local youths (and even others from a distance, who, I believe, 
drove in for this sole purpose) were wont to assemble at this 
window, chewing, smoking, and passing remarks upon the wooden 
damsels. Their remarks seemed of the highly appreciative kind. 
Real flesh and blood marriageable maidens were not to be had in 
the neighbourhood. The dummies, therefore, played a useful 
part in keeping the youths lively with suggestive hopes and fancies. 

From this place I drove, at special instigation, twenty miles 
south through the forest to a city that had been extensively 
boomed in Jacksonville. In Florida’s capital I had made the ac- 
quaintance of the city’s founder, The language in which he de- 
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scribed the place was more than glowing. If I desired health, sport, 
society, beautiful scenery, and the best of orange-land, I could 
not, he vowed, do better than buy a block in this city. The 
gentleman was most courteous, pushed his cigar case towards me 
whenever we met, was evidently an artist in ‘drinks,’ and seemed 
exceedingly prosperous. But he was somewhat averse to my 
viewing the city before investing; his shoulder-shrugs when I 
spoke to this effect. betokened deep compassion for my sceptical 
soul. He even hinted that at the end of the fortnight of travel 
that would ensue ere I reached his city there might not be a yard 
of it left for sale. 

I came to that city and laughed. Then I compared it with 
the fine plan I had been given in Jacksonville. On paper it was 
girdled by a peaceful river from which charming little lakes with 
winsome names extruded themselves into the suburbs. On paper 
it was beautifully laid out in streets, cutting each other at right 
angles; all named—those from east to west borrowing their 
nomenclature from natural objects, those from north to south 
memorialising famous Americans. Public buildings were indi- 
cated. Thus the College Grounds were bounded by Lime Street, 
Lemon Street, Disston Avenue, and Levis Avenue. But all the 
city consisted so far of two houses, one an hotel. The streets were 
still only primeval forest, some of the pines being very stout. As 
for the river, it was not nice to look at, being the colour of a 
Black Country canal; while the lakes were unmitigated little 
swamps, thickly studded with tall saw grass, than which nothing 
is better able to draw blood and tear clothes to pieces. 

However, I stayed a day or two at that hotel for the fun of 
the thing. There was shooting in it one evening. I was also 
shown a paragraph that was going post haste to Jacksonville to 
tell of the numerous inquiries about the city’s landed estate that 
were being made on the spot. I myself was one inquirer alluded 
to; another was a lean Yankee who had come over from a neigh- 
bouring settlement, exclaimed ‘Good sakes!’ and gone back at 
once, after getting an affirmative to his question if this was the 
city he had come to see; a third was the tipsy individual who 
had drawn his revolver under the influence of drink, and fired it 
point-blank at the bar tender. The paragraph went on to say 
that ‘new streets are rapidly being laid out.’ A single darky 
was in fact lazily blazing the pines yet farther into the forest, 
The chips created by his axe blows meant Pineapple Street, 
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The pioneer conscience is certainly a thing apart. It is the 
characteristic of no one nation, but of all nations in the endeavour 
to extend their bounds. One may reasonably conjecture that the 
most honest of men, if transmuted into land agents in a country 
like Florida, will straightway, or in a year or two, become so 
accomplished that they will lie like Munchausen without feeling 
a qualm. 

‘Of all Florida’s cities, St. Augustine is the most fashionable 
in winter and the most piquant. The chief hotel, the Ponce 
de Leon, is marvellously luxurious. I wonder what the fili- 
bustering Spaniard whose name it bears would think of it if 
he could be resuscitated from his Florida grave. He did not 
find Florida at all a comfortable place, and an Indian arrow soon 
sent him elsewhere. That was early in the sixteenth century, 
Subsequently St. Augustine became a sturdy settlement, with a 
fort strong enough to baulk the average Indian brave. The fort still 
rears its walls on the Matanzas river, with the Atlantic breakers 
curling white on the sands beyond. It is supposed to be the best 
specimen of an old citadel in the western hemisphere; and that 
Vauban himself had something to do with its design. Nowadays, 
though, it is given up altogether to peaceful pursuits. The two 
or three popinjay soldiers who stroll about its precincts are there 
more for the sake of the colour they yield than aught else. At 
least, so the excursionists who come hither from Jacksonville on 
Sundays seem to think. For its historical suggestiveness and 
romantic possibilities (when there is a moon and suitable escort), 
Fort Marion is also very dear to the young ladies at the Ponce de 
Leon. Its ramparts afford quite as good walks as the palm- 
shaded garden of the hotel. 

It is interesting to find that British influence is still empha- 
sised a little in St. Augustine. When we held Florida we also 
held the island of Minorca. It occurred to us that some of the 
Spaniards of Minorca might do well if they were expatriated to 
Florida. The idea was carried out. The result is manifest to 
this day in the Minorquins of St. Augustine, whom some, rather 
unkindly, call ‘Turnbull niggers °—Mr. Turnbull being our Minis- 
ter at Madrid when the transportations were arranged. I am 
afraid the Minorquins here are not much esteemed. They are 
reckoned a bastard lot, thanks to their intermarriage with the 
negroes ; and, on the other hand, they have still enough of the hot 
blood of Spain in them to resent very strenuously any imputations 
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about their parentage. I saw some of them lolling in hammocks 
under their verandahs. They were readily separable from the 
ordinary Anglo-Saxon American. I must say, though, that the 
damsels of the community, in this attitude, showed very neat 
ankles, and that their dark eyes, discovered through the smoke of 
their cigarettes and environed by bright flowers, were not without 
charm. Furthermore, I lunched in the house of a Minorquin 
and was astonished to be indulged with beef, pork, potatoes, beans, 
rice, custard, ginger-pudding, macaroons, and two or three other 
things—all for a quarter. The napkin that accompanied the mis- 
cellaneous collection of viands was also quite clean. 

Christmas Day I spent soberly in Jacksonville, basking in the 
sunshine that came out of the thick morning mist. There was 
wild turkey and tinned plum-pudding to remind me of trans- 
atlantic traditions. I had come down stream from Palatka the 
previous day to enjoy as homely an atmosphere as I could obtain, 
and had passed a night on the ship’s deck to boot. The crush for 
cabin berths on that steamer was hardly credible. The best I 
could do was to get hold of a mattress and drag it for’ard alongside 
someone else’s mattress. I do not recommend this sort of adven- 
turing in Florida in winter, but one must take things as they 
come. The night was altogether too cold for sleeping in the open, 
and when the red sun sailed up from the forest on the river’s 
banks some of us had very blue noses. Considerable hoarseness 
was also prevalent; for which it is said a sour orange is the best 
known remedy. Jacksonville’s warm welcome, however, went far 
to make us forget this discomfort. The postmen were delivering 
the Christmas letters with Christmas smiles and a Christmas card 
for each householder, the personal present and composition of the 
letter-carrier himself. 

I fancy the darkies enjoy Christmas even more than their white 
brethren. The scenes in and about their shanties were almost 
riotously merry ; while their youngsters sucked sugar-cane and 
oranges what time they were not singing comic songs of recog- 
nised celebrity. Our own particular black damsel did not honour 
us at all with her presence this day; her young man was over 
from Louisiana, and she guessed while he was about he would want 
her, But the dear warm-hearted soul did not forget us, for all 
her private felicity. Among the presents she had devised and 
bought for us was one for me—a stuffed alligator of very 
tender years. Nor was she so eager as you might expect to receive 
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a present inreturn. ‘I’m sure I never thought of such a thing,’ 
she protested in her laughing way ere she took what the gods 
offered her. There were a pretty few police cases between 
Christmas and the New Year, originated by the dusky inhabitants 
of Jacksonville. 

But with the New Year these children of Ham were able, by 
special devotional exercises, to start fair again. I went to one of 
their services for the purpose, and was suitably impressed. A dozen 
or so of them (of both sexes) were violently moved by the spirit to 
confess in public their various peccadilloes of the past year. They 
got exceedingly warm over it, and made the building malodorous, 
They shouted and gesticulated and blamed the devil most unfairly, 
calling him several impolite names. The pastor presided over this 
odd scene, and seemed much pleased. Now and then, though, he 
said he thought Mr. A. or Miss B. was too excited. The service 
ended with a distribution of little cubes of baker’s bread, which 
the congregation exchanged with each other in tiny pinches. I 
understand that this was equivalent to a general absolution. Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Smith, for example, having eaten a crumb of each 
other’s bread, were bound to forget each other’s misdeeds in so far 
as they had personal bearing. They both formed hereby the most 
earnest resolutions as to good conduct in the future. 

It is somewhat the vogue with the winter visitor in Florida to 
scorn the darkies, or regard them merely as hewers of wood and 
drivers of buggies. This attitude is, methinks, a mistaken one. 
But for these simple and tolerably hard-working souls, the Ameri- 
ean Riviera as a winter resort would be considerably less interest- 


ing and amusing than it is, 
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Ir was at Genoa that we first fell in with the two Miss Tuckers, 

The merest chance of travel had brought us to the same hotel 
in the first instance, but the two sisters had looked so forlorn, and 
appeared so ludicrously, even pathetically, out of place amongst 
the other hotel inmates, that some charitable person had suggested 
they should be invited to join our party in seeing the palaces and 
pictures of that wonderful city. 

The Miss Tuckers knew no Italian, and so accepted the offer with 
gratitude, tempered, in Miss Mehitabel’s case, with dignified reserve. 

Miss Mehitabel Tucker was the elder sister. She was gaunt 
and thin, and gave one the impression of being mostly bones and 
nerves, while from under her iron-grey brows her keen grey eyes 
looked out as steadily, not to say sternly, on the world at large 
as those of any of her Puritan ancestors could have done in bygone 
days. 

It was simply from Miss Mehitabel’s expression that we settled 
at once that the new arrivals must have had Puritan ancestors, 
even before we learnt that the two sisters came from New England. 

Nor were we wrong in our surmise, for a belief that a far- 
removed Tucker had come over in the Mayflower was, we subse- 
quently found, the most cherished pride of both sisters. 

Miss Aurelia was, however, altogether different to Miss 
Mehitabel. She could not have been much younger than her sister, 
and after fifty a few years more or less are of slight importance, 
save to their owner ; but whereas Miss Mehitabel had aged, and in 
aging had hardened, Miss Aurelia had faded; and whereas her 
elder sister’s strongly marked features could never have been 
otherwise than plain, she must have been decidedly pretty. Her 
face was even now attractive, with its delicate pointed nose and 
sensitive lips, from which all youth had long since vanished. 

Both sisters were somewhat silent—Miss Mehitabel from natural 
reserve, and Aurelia from shyness. For Aurelia was shy as any 
unfledged schoolgirl,and Miss Mehitabel treated her almost as such, 
ordering all her goings with kindly imperiousness, and speaking 
of her invariably as ‘ my little sister’°—a phrase that, looking at 
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Aurelia’s grey hairs, struck us as odd. On the other hand, Miss 
Aurelia was evidently the one soft spot in her sister’s heart. The 
very expression of Miss Mehitabel’s face and the tone of her voice 
softened when she was in question. There was something at once 
laughable and pathetic in seeing these two lonely women so far 
from their natural surroundings, and yet so evidently all in all 
to each other; but beyond this we knew nothing of their history 
or peculiarities. The next day we went on a sight-seeing expedi- 
tion through the town. We examined the filigree work that 
looked like lace at the jeweller’s, and the preserved fruit that 
simulated jewels at the confectioner’s, with equal interest, while 
admiring the picturesqueness and abusing the dirt of the narrow 
streets in duly orthodox fashion. 

A sudden April shower burst upon us as we at length mounted 
the uneven steps that led up to the church of the Annunziata. 
The big raindrops splashing on the grey stone pavement caused 
us all to hurry into the shelter of the porch. 

Below in the triangular Piazza umbrellas were being hastily 
raised—umbrellas red and blue, russet, orange, and green, all 
uncompromising bright colours, not like our dull-hued and prosaic 
umbrellas in England—so that in a few moments the open space 
before us was transformed into a gay piece of moving patchwork, 
for the rain was heavy. There was a pause while the old cicerone 
was collecting the party. Yes, we were all there, all but one. 

‘Where is Miss Mehitabel ?’ said some one. 

‘I am here,’ came the answer from outside the porch, ‘ but I 
am not coming in, thank you. I shall stay here.’ 

‘In the rain ?’ 

‘I have an umbrella.’ 

‘ But you will be tired waiting.’ 

‘Thank you, but I have a camp stool.’ 

There was a little movement of surprise as Miss Mehitabel 
slowly unfolded a minute camp stool and sat down, and then pro- 
ceeded with even greater deliberation to unfurl her dark brown 
umbrella. 

Miss Aurelia bit her lip and coloured like a girl. She moved 
towards the elder woman, and began to expostulate in a low voice. 
From my place it was impossible not to hear the following colloquy : 

‘But just this once, Mehitabel, just this once. Only to look 
round,’ she pleaded wistfully. 

‘No, Relia, you know how I feel about it all. Don’t ask me.’ 
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‘But there could be no harm in looking round.’ 

‘Not for you, perhaps, but for me there would be.’ 

‘But you don’t mind my going ?’ 

‘No, you can please yourself. Folk are different. Go ‘long 
right away.’ 

‘And leave youhere! Oh, Mehitabel!’ And there were almost 
tears in the younger woman’s voice. 

Some of the party, tired of waiting, had gone in. 

‘Go on,’ said Miss Mehitabel ; ‘just see, you are keeping every 
one else waiting.’ 

But still Aurelia hesitated. 

‘I believe I’d just as lief miss seeing it altogether as leave you 
here.’ 

‘Nonsense, why should you miss it? The guide books say it’s 
mighty fine inside. It must be, if it’s to make up for its tumble- 
down looks. Besides’—as if the statement were a conclusive 
argument—‘ you remember our consul at Marseilles said you were 
to see it if you came here, and he ought to know. Now, don’t be 
foolish, but go in right away.’ 

Thus exhorted, Miss Aurelia reluctantly followed us into the 
church, but her face was downcast, and it is to be doubted if, for 
the first few minutes, she took any pleasure in what she saw there. 
Her thoughts were evidently still with her absent sister, and she 
cast continual glances of regret behind her. 

The interior of the Annunziata is not in good taste. It is, 
indeed, probably the most costly specimen of what can be achieved 
to the contrary in existence, in spite of its fine paintings ; but, this 
once granted, there remains a certain splendour in the very profu- 
sion of its ornamentation and gilding that never fails to appeal to 
an uncultivated eye. 

Little by little, as the wealth of colour and detail dawned on 
Miss Aurelia, her face brightened. 

She looked up from the massive red marble columns to the 
gilded and painted roof with childish awe. 

‘It’s beautiful—beautiful!’ I heard her murmur softly to 
herself. ‘I never saw anything like it. If only Mehitabel could 
have seen it.’ But when we reached the east end of the church, 
where the lofty cupola rises above the glittering golden sheen of 
the high altar, she could only gaze and say nothing. 

The rain must have ceased, for a ray of sunlight shot suddenly 
through the upper windows of the dome and lit up the painted 
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' ceiling, where smiling saints and angels floated among clouds. It 
lent to them a rosy and unearthly glow. 

Miss Aurelia looked at them as though spellbound. 

Some one softly touched her arm. 

‘Are you not coming? We are going on now to the sacristy,’ 

She shook her head gently, but she never moved, and we left 
her still gazing upwards at the angels. 

_ When we came back a short time afterwards she was still 
standing where we had left her, but a vague sweet smile was on 
her face, as if she had in very truth had a glimpse of a heaven 
beyond. The vague smile still lingered round her mouth when 
we emerged into the open daylight. 

The rain had freshened the air, and it smelt cool and sweet 
after the heavy incense-laden atmosphere within. For the time 
being even the perennial smell of garlic was in abeyance. 

Miss Mehitabel was still patiently sitting by the threshold, 
but she had put down her umbrella and was busy sorting a packet 
of small leaflets in herlap. She greeted Aurelia with an indulgent 
smile, much as a mother would look at a little child. 

‘Well, Relia did you like it?’ she asked. 

‘It-was beautiful—if only you had been with me,’ her sister 
began in a low voice of reproach. 

‘No, Aurelia, why, you know I can’t. Idolatry doesn’t suit me.’ 

‘ But just to see it all. I guess that is not idolatry exactly— 
and when the pictures were so beautiful. They seemed to make 
heaven quite real.’ 

Miss Mehitabel gave a disdainful sniff and opened her lips to 
speak, but thought better of it and closed them again. 

‘ After all,’ Miss Aurelia went on timidly, ‘these churches ain’t 
exactly heathen—they are a sort of Christian.’ But she spoke 
with hesitation and as if she doubted whether the fact would be 
admitted by her sister. 

Miss Mehitabel shook her headasshe gathered up her camp stool. 

‘ Bowing’s bowing, and a graven image a graven image any 
way you take it,’ she said curtly. ‘ Besides, Relia, you've for- 
gotten that I once did go into a Papist church to please you, and 
I didn’t go for nothing. You're a good child, Relia, but I guess 
you're a simple one, and I’ll reckon you'll allow me, at my time 
of life, to believe my own eyes.’ 

And Aurelia, meekly silent, said no more, but prepared to 
follow her sister down the stone steps that led to the piazza. 
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‘Why, I declare if I hadn’t almost’forgotten,’ exclaimed Miss - 
Mehitabel, stopping short with a jerk, as we gained the narrow street. 

‘What ?’ 

‘ The leaflet.’ 

‘Oh don’t, sister ; the man won’t read it. ’Tisn’t likely he would. 

‘Why not, when it’s in Italian? Besides, that’s his duty, not 
mine. I shall go right back.’ 

‘T wouldn’t if I were you.’ 

There was real pain in Miss Aurelia’s tones, but Miss Mehitabel 
had already turned and was threading her way across the crowded 
piazza to the church door. 

Her sister gazed after her with a rueful countenance. 

‘I wish, I do wish, she wouldn’t. Isn’t it dreadful ?’ she said, 
turning to me in her despair. ‘And it’s no use—I know it’s no 
use, even if they are Italian ?’ 

‘What is it?’ I asked bluntly. 

‘Those dreadful tracts,’ sighed Miss Aurelia; ‘I ought not to 
call them so, but indeed they are dreadful to me. They seem to 
spoil everything. You see it’sthis way. Mehitabel is so good, so 
very, very good, and she thinks it her duty to give them to the 
people here, being Papists. She gives them always to the men at 
the church doors. She’d forgotten it this time—that’s why she 
went back. Sh——— Here she is,’ as Miss Mehitabel, flushed and 
panting, caught us up. 

‘It’s all right,’ she whispered triumphantly to her sister, ‘I 
made him take it.’ 

But there was no reply. Miss Aurelia submissively turned her 
steps to rejoin the rest of the party, through the steep and narrow 
street that led towards the hotel. 


II. 


Very few tourists even now find their way to the old-world town 
of Le Puy, their experiences of Auvergne stopping short, as a 
tule, at Royat, Clermont-Ferrand, or the Mont d’Or, and yet one 
would have to travel far to find a more picturesque or remarkable 
spot in the whole of France. 

Its very situation is supremely original, for the little town 
lies at one side of a huge green saucer, whence rise up on all 
sides cones of strangely shaped hills. They have nothing in 
common with ordinary mountain peaks. Vesuvius multiplied by 
the score and then seen through a kaleidoscope conveys, perhaps, 
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the best idea of their appearance, and in truth each mountain, be 
it larger or smaller, is nothing but the ancient crater of a long 
dead volcanic world. Now their sloping sides are overgrown with 
short, sweet grass, and only here and there masses of jagged rocks, 
huge pillars of black basalt, and gigantic heaps of fallen boulders 
are left as witnesses of the fiery chaos that once has been. Nor 
is the city itself less interesting. Two high, rocky crags rise up 
like needles in its midst, and round them the houses and many 
churches nestle. Below on the flatter ground are the public 
gardens, the large ‘Place,’ the museum, barracks, municipal 
buildings, and ail the modern and conventional belongings of the 
ordinary French town, only to be distinguished from others of the 
same size by the many lace warehouses with English as well as 
French inscriptions visible thereon, for Le Puy is one of the 
centres of the modern lace trade, and sends thousands of yards of 
torchon and jetted laces yearly to England. , 

But the modern town, in spite of all this, is not in the least 
interesting, and to taste the charm of Le Puy one must climb up 
higher, through narrow evil-smelling streets and uneven passages, 
until one feels in another and an older age. One mounts up and 
up ; in places the houses nearly meet overhead in a way that suggests 
the East, in places one has to climb up dirty steps, where the 
plump, rosy-faced women sit at the doorways and ply their 
bobbins, chattering and gossiping with each other as they weave 
their lace, until at length the striped black and white cathedral is 
reached, and we can stop to take breath. 

The cathedral is not, however, the most curious sight in the 
town. There are convents, not in ones and twos, but literally by 
the dozen, for Le Puy is too far from the outer world to move with 
the times, and so remains to this day a kind of clerical stronghold 
against republican France. 

On the loftiest of the tall crags near by is to be seen the 
gigantic bronze figure of Our Lady herself. She towers above the 
whole, and is at once the glory and adoration of all the simple 
dwellers therein. Made of the cannon taken in the Crimean war, 
she looks now peaceful and benign enough to belie her warlike 
origin, and with her Heavenly Child in her arms she embodies 
rather the symbol of universal motherhood than that of the victory 
she is supposed to typify. 

She stands erect, smiling and calm, the strangest record of 
the later Empire days possibly to be found in France. 
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We knew Le Puy well, for we often visited it, having French 
friends living in the neighbourhood ; and we always returned to it 
with pleasure. 

The bright-eyed landlady of the Couronne d’Or was fond of 
boasting to us that we were not her only English clients, She 
had others among the rich lace manufacturers and their agents 
who came over to make their purchases regularly at the proper 
season, but, with these exceptions, I do not think she had ever 
known others of our nationality, and we were well content that it 
was thus, for to escape altogether from the ubiquitous English 
and American tourist was not the least of the attractions of 
Le Puy. 

It was a brilliant and intensely hot July day when we arrived, 
and we strolled out into the little hotel garden in search of cooler 
air. The apricots were beginning to ripen, and shone like golden 
balls among the green leaves of the apricot trees overhead. The 
apricots of Le Puy are famous, and every little garden has some 
trees, not stiffly trained against brick walls as we know them at 
home, but real trees that stand alone as Nature intended. 

There was a small clump of such trees at the end of the 
garden, and beneath them a shady garden seat that we knew of 
old; so we turned our steps that way. 

To our disappointment it was already occupied by two ladies. 

Something in the scantily cut grey skirts struck me as 
familiar. 

The nearest raised her head as she heard our steps crunching 
over the gravel. 

It was Miss Aurelia Tucker. 

‘Why, see, Mehitabel!’ she exclaimed in joyful accents, ‘ why, 
if it isn’t our English friends!’ And she advanced to meet us, 
limping painfully over the few short steps that intervened. 

‘Sit down, Relia. Sit down directly, you'll make your foot 
bad again,’ urged Miss Mehitabel in warning accents. ‘She hurt 
her ankle, as you can see,’ she explained after our first surprised 
greetings were over. ‘ Yes, she did it more than a week ago, at 
that queer old castle near here—Polly something ; 

‘ Polignac,’ supplied her sister. ‘I twisted it over a big stone, 
but I guess it ain’t so painful as it was, and the castle was beautiful.’ 

‘I put Pond’s Extract on it,’ proceeded Miss Mehitabel ; 
‘luckily I always carry my own drugs about with me. I mistrust 
these foreign ones. It’s getting better now, but of course she’s 
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got to be careful, and it’s kept us here longer than we meant, 
We only meant to come here for a couple of days at most.’ 

‘It’s not often visited,’ I replied. ‘ How did you chance to hear 
of it?’ 

‘Well, I think it was our consul at Saint-Luc that told me 
about it—or was it the one at Lyons, Relia? I seem to forget.’ 

‘Your consul ?’ 

* ©Yes,’ nodded Miss Mehitabel. ‘’Tisn’t likely to be anyone 
else. That’s our plan. We just go to every city where we know 
we have a consul. We go to his office and ask his advice. Find 
out, don’t you see, from him what there is worth visiting in the 
town, and so on. It saves a lot of trouble, seeing we have no one 
with us; and I find we get on in the end quite as well as if we had 
one of those fine couriers some people have, to say nothing of the 
saving in expense. What’s the use, I say, of paying for a consul 
unless it’s to do odd jobs of the kind now and then, and help their 
fellow-citizens when they’re in a strange land ?’ 

I was silent. Miss Mehitabel had opened up new vistas as to 
a consul’s responsibilities to my mind ; but as she went on to tell 
me of all they had done and seen since we had last met, I began 
with this clue to comprehend the peculiar, not to say disconnected, 
nature of their wanderings more clearly. 

They were not themselves responsible for their erratic nature, 
for they were dictated by the consul, in some cases even the clerk 
of the consulate, to which they chanced to apply. Nor was J, 
indeed, very certain if occasionally their official representative had 
not despatched the two Miss Tuckers with all available speed to 
some spot beyond the limits of his own sphere of influence. Miss 
Mehitabel’s ideas of what might justly be expected from him in 
the way of attention were no doubt trying. 

Of one individual she herself remarked drily : 

‘I guess I worried him so much to find that missing trunk of 
mine he got downright mad ; but what was the good of a consul it 
he couldn’t fix it up with the railway company forme? And sol 
told him right out.’ 

Looking at her stern old countenance, it was to be believed she 
did. Although she talked more than formerly, and seemed in an 
unusually expansive mood, she was not looking well. Her face 
was worn, and she had a bad cough, and at last, with a little 
shiver, she drew her shawl around her and went back into the 
house, leaving me alone with her sister. 
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Miss Aurelia drew her cane chair closer to me. She looked so 
pleased to see me that I could not but feel touched. She seemed 
to hail me as quite an old friend, although our former acquaint- 
ance had been of the slightest. 

Now that her sister was out of hearing, she began to talk at 
once, 

‘Yes, they had had a lovely time—at least she had, for 
Mehitabel, although she never complained, did not, she feared, 
really like Europe,’ and here she sighed. ‘But it had all been 
beautiful,’ she resumed, brightening, ‘ and she did love Italy. She 
liked it much better than France, or even than England. Yes, 
of course they had begun by doing England—all Americans ought 
to begin with England first. Didn’t I think so? That was one 
of Mehitabel’s regular principles.’ 

And what had she liked best ? 

‘Ah, well, she guessed Naples and Pompeii, but unluckily 
Mehitabel had not cared for either; in fact, she allowed she was 
disappointed, for Vesuvius did not look at all like the pictures on 
the match boxes. It had been all dull grey, very much like the 
hills here, only not so pretty, and there had unluckily been no 
eruption while they were there, which was so tiresome. Yes, 
Mehitabel had been disappointed in Pompeii too. The houses 
were so small, and being without roofs made them quite different 
to what she was led to expect.’ 

‘Rome ?’ 

‘No, not Rome,’ and here Miss Aurelia sighed again and 
lowered her voice. ‘Had I forgotten Mehitabel’s principles ? 
With principles like Mehitabel’s it was not likely they could go 
to Rome, and so they had come back to Leghorn by sea, as they 
had gone, and then on to Pisa. Mehitabel had been real pleased 
with the leaning tower. That, she said, was something like. 
She had even bought a little alabaster model for their parlour at 
home. I reckon I was real glad to see Mehitabel take pleasure in 
anything,’ Miss Aurelia went on in her gentle voice, which even 
its strong nasal inflection could not spoil, ‘for Mehitabel’s real 
unselfish, seeing that she doesn’t like Europe a mite better than 
she reckoned on all along. The victuals don’t suit her dyspepsia, 
nor yet the folk’s way her soul, and she misses her own meeting- 
house on Sunday.’ 

‘Why does she travel, then ? Why, just out of kindness to 
me, for she knew I was all along crazy to see Europe, and she has 
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always given me everything I wanted—always—or nearly always,’ 
and Miss Aurelia’s truthful tones hesitated as she made the quali- 
fication, ‘ unless, of course, it was against her principles. Where 
Mehitabel’s principles are concerned it seems as if she couldn’t 
give in, like about Rome. Not that it is not quite right to keep 
to one’s principles,’ added Miss Aurelia hastily, as though afraid 
she had been unwittingly disloyal to her absent sister. ‘Mehitabel 
has always had the finest notion of principles. ’Tisn’t in reason 
she could change now.’ Was it only fancy that there was a tinge 
of regret in her voice ? 

The table @’héte bell here rang noisily, and we turned towards 
the dining-room, Miss Aurelia limping perceptibly as she crossed 
the narrow strip of garden. 

Her sister’s place was vacant, and the plump waiter said that 
a message had been sent downstairs to the effect that she was not 
coming to dinner as she had a headache. 

Miss Aurelia started up. She was as disturbed at the news as 
if it had been some great calamity. ‘I never knew Mehitabel do 
such a thing before,’ she exclaimed nervously. ‘What can be 
amiss with her? I must go and see.’ And had we not dissuaded 
her she would then and there have mounted the many stairs that 
led to their room ; as it was, she swallowed her food hastily, and 
left us before the dinner was half completed. 


Til. 


WE did not see her again until the following day, when we met 
her clinging wretchedly to the staircase rail on her way to the 
bureau. 

One had only to glance at her miserable white face to know 
that her sister was no better. 

‘Oh, dear!’ she gasped when I approached her, ‘ Mehitabel 
is real sick. I’m just coming down to ask about a doctor. A 
French doctor—just fancy!’ She uttered the words as if his 
nationality was the culminating stroke of an evil fate. ‘And 
there’s no consul here, nor folks I know, nor—nor—anything,’ 
she concluded tearfully. 

‘But is your sister really so ill ?’ 

‘Why, yes; she’s sick enough. You can come and look at 
her if you feel like it. She’s far too sick to mind,’ she added 
encouragingly, as I hung back. 
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Miss Mehitabel was evidently very ill. There could be no doubt 
on that score. She lay flat on the high white bed, and her breath 
came painfully. 

Her eyes were bright, but she did not seem to notice us much, 
and from time to time she muttered incoherent sentences to 
herself. 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ sobbed Miss Aurelia pitifully, ‘what- 
ever shall Ido? I never had her sick before. She was always 
the one that tended other folk. She nursed me scores of times, and 
now she’s sick herself and there’s no one to see after her. It does 
seem hard. Yes, I sat up with her all last night, but there 
I didn’t rightly know what I ought to do, and I felt frightened, 
dreadfully frightened. Oh, dear! I hope that doctor will come 
soon, even if he is French.’ 

When he did come he did not give us much comfort. Miss 
Mehitabel was very ill. ‘She ought to have a proper nurse,’ he 
urged, after he had realised that poor Aurelia, the more flurried 
from her unwonted excursion into French, was her only belonging. 

‘A nurse,’ repeated Aurelia dejectedly, but when a Sister from 
one of the convents near by was suggested she grew indignant. 
‘Mehitabel would grow crazy at the mere idea. Mehitabel could 
not endure nuns. She thought they were all foolish if they 
weren’t wicked, and convents went clean against her principles. 
I don’t mind them so much myself,’ faltered Miss Aurelia, ‘but I 
know Mehitabel would never, never forgive me if I took a nun 
into her room. No, I must just go to Saint-Luc and see if our 
consul there cannot fix it for me. “Tisn’t so far by rail. I caleu- 
late I can get back easily by nightfall, and maybe ’—and here she 
looked at the landlady and myself with her appealing eyes— 
‘maybe you would be so kind and look after Mehitabel while ’'m 
gone ?’ 

It was useless to argue with her, and she started off on her 
mission of inquiry. She returned late that night, more miserable, 
if possible, than before. She had, indeed, succeeded in seeing her 
consul, but he had only re-echoed the doctor’s advice, and shown 
her, moreover, conclusively that the expense of procuring a nurse 
from Paris would be such as to put that idea out of the question 
for her slender purse. 

‘So there’s no other way,’ she said helplessly, the next morn- 
ing. ‘I must give in, and the doctor declares I'd better go to 
the convent myself and bring one back. He says there may 
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otherwise be some difficulty about it, seeing Mehitabel and I are 
heretics—according to the nuns’ way of thinking. Did you ever 
hear the like? Mehitabel a heretic! Why it is downright dread- 
ful to think of it; but the doctor’s given me a letter! Oh yes—I 
can walk there quite well. It’s close by, and I know the house— 
the big white house in the large garden, next to the tall pink one 
with the green shutters.’ 

. She spoke quite steadily, and as though the shadow of her 
sick sister’s dogged sternness had fallen on her along with her 
anxiety. 

Then she turned to me hesitatingly, and said timidly, as of 
old, ‘Would you mind very much just coming with me? I guess 
I should not ask you, but I never—never was in a convent before.’ 

I naturally did not mind. The sight of Miss Aurelia in her 
present unhappiness would have melted a heart of stone. 

As we walked slowly towards the convent she talked inces- 
santly, and gave me, quite unconsciously to herself, odd glimpses 
of her former life. A simple, narrow life, but with the one 
dominant note of Mehitabel running through it. Her parents 
had died when she was but a child, and her sister had brought her 
up and been mother and father to her in one. 

She described to me the little homestead, and Mehitabel’s 
skill in all housewifely arts. 

‘She never, never let me do a thing she could help. It was 
always Mehitabel who made the bread and saw to the biscuit and 
cakes, and she looked after the dairy herself. You should just 
taste her butter. No one at Golden Spring can beat Mehitabel’s 
butter, and they reckon themselves pretty smart at buttermaking 
all round us. Mehitabel was downright proud of her dairy, and 
she had a right to be so, And then to think she gave it all up 
just for my sake, and my silly fancy to see Europe before I died. 
Oh, why did I ever want to leave home? No, she never cared to 
leave home. It was entirely my doing. You see,’ continued 
Miss Aurelia confidentially, while a shamefaced blush rose to her 
faded cheek, ‘it came about like this. When I was a young 
girl Mehitabel took for granted I should marry. She made up 
her mind so firmly that I should, that from the time I was seven- 
teen she actually got all my outfit ready, and she put aside fifty 
dollars regularly every year towards my furnishing and bridal 
trip—bridal trips were coming in then, and Mehitabel always 
declared I should have one like the rest, She fixed it all up to 
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her mind—all but the man, and—and when it came to him’— 
and Miss Aurelia’s voice dropped—‘ well, she never found one to 
her liking. I had plenty of beaux; I really was a pretty girl 
then,’ she said, with a pathetic little blending of childish vanity 
and regret. ‘It was so long ago you won't think it conceited of 
me to say so; but there was, of course, some one whom—whom, 
well—whom perhaps > She paused, and then went on hastily : 
‘But then he was poor. Mehitabel did not think him good enough ; 
or, rather, he was all right but for the want of money, but his 
family was not. Maybe she was right enough, for you see we 
Tuckers had always held our heads high, and Mehitabel thought 
she had a right to be very particular for me. She isn’t a Tucker 
for nothing, and she takes after my father’s family.’ 

‘But I thought no one in America minded such things,’ I 
interposed. 

‘Why, no more we do. We are all free and equal there, of 
course, only when it comes to one’s own folk, why 

‘ Ah, yes, I see then it’s the same as here.’ 

‘Yes,’ acquiesced Miss Aurelia with great simplicity, ‘I guess 
it’s about the same.’ 

‘And so your sister objected to your marriage.’ 

‘Yes, and then after a while he grew tired of waiting and 
went away—went west and settled there, and, I heard, got 
married himself; but only years and years afterwards,’ she added 
hastily; and in the thought of the years that had elapsed I 
gathered that Miss Aurelia had found a certain consolation. 

‘And you?’ 

‘Well, what could I do? I just lived right on—went on 
going to all the prayer-meetings and tea-parties, christenings, 
weddings, and funerals. What else could Ido? Only I—I did not 
marry. She spoke the last words slowly. ‘Mehitabel always 
seemed to think I should. She was real kind; gave me every 
trifle I wanted. Of course other folk wanted to marry me some- 
times. There was even one man Mehitabel herself thought 
would do for me, but somehow I could not think of him, and I 
just lived on, and at last I began to feel myself growing old. Do 
you know that feeling? It’s terrible, I think. 

‘No, I don’t think Mehitabel ever had it, although she’s a 
whole seven years older. She’s different somehow, and, to begin 
with, she has always been a sight too busy: Shenever knew what 
it was to fancy she was of no use in the world, That’s what’s 
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near driven me crazy sometimes, and the more Mehitabel made 
things easy for me the more I felt badly over it. I guess it’s only 
women like me who know what a terrible feeling it is. Maybe 
it’s to make things more equal that we are given it, and one 
cannot speak of it as a rule, but one knows it is there all the same. 
I don’t think I’m the only one that feels it, and it’s just the most 
miserable sort of thing in life when it seems as if everything and 
everybody else had its proper place in the world excepting just 
your own self. Now, if I had married Aaron Miles,’ went on 
Aurelia thoughtfully, ‘ I might have had trials in plenty. I reckon 
I was bound to, although that’s as the Lord wills; I’m not main- 
taining I shouldn’t, but I guess that dreadful sort of useless 
feeling I never should have known. It’s rather unfair I should 
know it, too, seeing there’s plenty of women, and unmarried ones 
too, that don’t have it. I just tried once to explain it to Mehita- 
bel, and I guess you should have seen her stare. I don’t rightly 
know why I’m telling you now, only all this anxiety tells on me. 
Seems as if I had to talk, or I should die right away. So the 
years went on at home, and sometimes, although I was always 
very quiet, the thought of, maybe, all I might have had but for 
poor Mehitabel’s principles, and all the love I had missed, just 
grew intolerable. It was not the being loved myself I cared for 
so much as finding folk I could love that I wanted. Why, there 
have been days when I could hardly bear the sight of a child’s 
face, or the sound of its little, shrill voice, through thinking that 
had things’ been different > She broke off abruptly, and 
passed her hand over her eyes. ‘ What nonsense I’m talking! 
But, anyhow, Mehitabel saw me getting miserable, although she 
never could find out the reason, and at last one day—it was on 
my birthday, of all days in the year—that she had been consider- 
ing, and that she found the money she had been putting aside 
yearly against my wedding came to a good bit—over a couple of 
thousand dollars and more—and she thought, maybe, I’d better 
invest half of it, and, maybe, give the other half to foreign 
missions. That was what she thought fair and reasonable, and she 
was downright taken aback when I said, “‘ What ? so that I may 
have good security in both heaven and earth”; and I dare say I 
did speak snappishly, for Mehitabel was not pleased, and said she 
never counted on my being so irreverent ; but I did not mean to 
be that, only it was my wedding money, and to see what might 
have been all my happiness for years past going to a foreign 
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mission did upset me somehow; and then, how it was I never 
knew—I guess I must have been overtired, or queer, or something 
—but I just spoke up, and told her right out in one flash of how 
sick and tired I was of my life, of the farm, and the village, and 
the folk, and everything, and then I burst out crying.’ 

‘ And your sister ?’ 

‘She said nothing then, only looked very sober; but a week 
afterwards she came to me and told me she had been thinking 
it all over, and she had fixed it all, and that we were to take our 
passages for England in two weeks, so that I should never be able 
to say again that I had lived and died without having a chance of 
seeing the world. Oh! she was real generous. She said the 
money properly was mine, and although she would have dearly 
liked to give a big sum to the mission, I came first and had 
first right to it, and maybe she could do some good herself 
in mission work in her travels, seeing she always thought the poor 
Papists were worse than heathen niggers. 

‘That’s why she gives around those tracts—it’s just her con- 
scientiousness—and now to think that this is the end of it. If 
anything happens to her over here, I can never, never forgive 
myself. Why, oh why, did I ever wish to leave home?’ But 
here Miss Aurelia’s self-reproaches were luckily cut short by our 
arrival at the convent. 

‘If it doesn’t look, I declare, just like any other gateway !’ she 
remarked in a surprised voice, as she looked at its whitewashed 
portals. 

Nor did the sight of the rosy old nun who appeared in answer 
to the tinkling bell strike her as alarming ; indeed, she whispered 
to me that, apart from the white wig, she bore a striking resem- 
blance to a certain old ‘ Aunt Hepsie’ far away in her own Massa- 
chusetts. 

We explained our errand and gave the doctor’s note, but 
there was some delay, and the old touriére demurred. ‘ Better. 
for Madame ’—Miss Aurelia here made a feeble disclaimer to the 
matronly title—‘to go upstairs and wait. The Reverend Mother 
would come and arrange the matter later,’ and before Miss Aurelia 
had collected her presence of mind we were ushered into a large 
bare room divided at one end by a light wire netting. As the 
heavy door shut behind us with a clang that re-echoed along the © 
wide passage, Miss Aurelia gave a perceptible start. 

‘I suppose. it is all right,’ she murmured anxiously. ‘It’s not 
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atrap? I’m real glad I’m not alone; but one has heard of such 
dreadful tales of convents. Mehitabel has several books about 
escaped nuns.’ 

I laughed outright, I could not help it. But she walked ner- 
vously to the window and looked out. 

‘Why, there’s no bars to speak of,’ she said ina relieved voice, 
‘and I declare there’s roses—lovely roses, too—just the same kind 
that grow round our own house at home.’ She leant half out of 
the window as she spoke. 

The roses were indeed lovely. 

They hung in heavy garlands of crimson and creamy pink from 
above, they pressed up inquisitively from below, and filled the air 
with their sweet scent, making an oddly incongruous frame for 
poor Miss Aurelia meanwhile. She buried her tired face in a 
delicious cluster. When she looked up there were tears in her 
eyes. ‘ They are so home like,’ she said apologetically ; ‘I’m glad 
the poor nuns have roses. It must be a comfort to them. One 
can forget a good deal in arose. I thought they always had to 
live in dark cells and sleep on the floor, but this garden looks real 
nice.’ 

The ringing of a bell interrupted her; from our window we 
could see a door open and a stream of bright-faced girls come out, 
followed by four or five nuns. 

‘Why, are those nuns ?’ she asked in astonishment. ‘ And you 
don’t mean to say those are novices. Why, they look like anyone 
else. After all, perhaps, Mehitabel ’ A subdued rustle behind 
her made us turn. 

It was the Reverend Mother. 

Miss Aurelia’s French was very rusty, but her broken sentences 
explained how things stood better than any eloquence, and it was 
soon settled that the only Sister available should return with us at 
once to the hotel. Miss Aurelia’s fears for our liberty had by 
this time diminished. She no longer trembled at the sound of a 
closing door; nevertheless she cast dubious glances at the black- 
robed figure in the quaint white cap and bands that walked by 
our side. 

‘I don’t believe Mehitabel will stand her,’ she whispered. But 
poor Miss Mehitabel was past taking heed of such things, and the 
Sister was installed in her sick room without any remonstrance on 


her part. 
But in spite of the doctor, in spite of medicine, and in spite of 
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the Sister, she became steadily worse. Being known to be merely 
a chance acquaintance of the two American ladies, I speedily heard 
the truth. 

From the first the doctor had thought very badly of the case. 
That her sister was very ill could not, of course, be hidden from 
Miss Aurelia, but as far as was possible she was kept away from the 
sick room, for the mere sight of her grief-stained face seemed to 
distress Miss Mehitabel and make her more restless and excited. 

In consequence she hung about the passages and haunted the 
staircase, a picture of utter misery that it would be hard to match 
anywhere. 

Two or three days more, and it was conceded on all sides that 
Miss Mehitabel’s wanderings on this earth were likely to be soon 


over. 
The doctor had left that morning, after a few sympathetic 


words at the door to the weeping Miss Aurelia. It could be now, 
he said, but a question of hours. 

There was a murmur of mild sympathy throughout the sleepy 
hotel at the news. Then a voice at the door was heard asking for 
Seeur Agnes, and the landlady herself climbed up to the sick 


woman’s room and knocked at the door. 

It was important. A message from the convent. 

Miss Aurelia slipped into the room through the open door. 
She sank into the Sister’s chair by the bedside. 

‘I will stay here. Go down,’ she nodded, and Sceur Agnes, 
after a doubtful glance, obeyed. 

Outside the sun shone brightly, but Miss Mehitabel never 
stirred, and her sister did not dare to speak to her although her 
heart was full. Her eyes were fixed upon the silent form. She 
clenched her hands in her agony. The cruelty of the blow para- 
lysed her mind. She was past praying in words, but in her heart 
rose despairingly the supplication, ‘Save Mehitabel, save my 
sister,’ and then the remembrance of the doctor’s recent verdict 
came over her and crushed her anew. 

The door creaked, and Sceur Agnes again appeared bearing a 
bottle—an ordinary black wine bottle—but her face shone with 
unusual excitement. She was followed by another Sister and the 
landlady. All seemed somewhat flushed. 

‘Imagine your good luck, Mademoiselle,’ she exclaimed in a 
loud whisper, as with almost reverential care she placed the bottle 
in safety on the high old-fashioned burean, 
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‘My good luck ?’ repeatedly Miss Aurelia, stupidly. 

‘Yes. Ah! but there are good, kind hearts in the world. 
The lady who lives in the pink house next to our convent heard 
of your misfortune. There is a good kind woman—she has sent 
you this,’ and Sceur Agnes pointed triumphantly to the bottle. 

‘But what is it ?’ asked Miss Aurelia. ‘Wine? Medicine ?’ 

‘Wine!’ exclaimed the Sister scornfully. ‘Medicine! No, 
indeed! It is better than either. No less than a bottle of water 
from the famous shrine of St. Anne d’Osac. Ah! but she is a 
good saint, that dear Saint Anne, and since the doctor can do no 
more * and she paused expressively, while her companions 
nodded their heads in approbation of her words. 

‘Yes, indeed, Mademoiselle,’ broke in the landlady, ‘Saint 
Anne has made many wonderful cures. I could tell you of several.’ 
But she stopped as Miss Aurelia’s face fell, and her looks expressed 
nothing but blank disappointment. 

‘We can but try it,’ continued the good nun, briskly. ‘ Natu- 
rally your poor sister, not being of the faith, may make a 
difference to Saint Anne; but there is infinite mercy, and if it 
fails why it fails, and we have at least done our little best.’ 

Seeur Agnes was a good woman, but she had seen too many 
death-beds in her time to take more than a professional interest 
in her present patient. 

Even now she was evidently thinking more of the possible 
glory that might accrue to the dear Saint Anne than of Miss 
Mehitabel’s own share in the matter. 

As for Miss Aurelia, she stood like one petrified. She put her 
hand to her throat and made an effort to speak; but the words 
would not come, and with a species of fascination her eyes 
followed the two nuns’ movements as they deliberately uncorked 
the bottle. 

‘Mademoiselle need fear nothing,’ whispered the landlady, 
consolingly. ‘ Let her not disquiet herself. It is but pure water. 
Sceur Agnes is always careful, and’—with marked significance— 
‘there is no time to lose.’ 

‘Oh,’ groaned Aurelia faintly, as Miss Mehitabel only stirred 
uneasily when the cup was held to her closed lips. Her eyes 
never opened. 

‘But she has swallowed some,’ exclaimed both nuns triumph- 
antly in a jubilant duet, and they sank on their knees on each 


side of the narrow white bed. 
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The landlady and I, although with less quickness, followed 
their example, but Miss Aurelia still stood erect, her gaze fixed 
despairingly on her sister’s unconscious face. 

How long she stood there she never could have told. She had 
lost all sense of time in the intensity of her own anguish. As 
she looked at the kneeling figures around her, there arose in 
her heart an overwhelming impulse. For Mehitabel—to save 
Mehitabel she would defy all her carefully taught traditions. 
She would pray to Saint Anne also. Perhaps even Saint Anne, 
being a woman herself and therefore human, would hear her the 
better in her extremity. Had not all her other prayers of the 
- last week been apparently of no avail ? 

She sank upon her knees at the foot of the bed, but when her 
voice tried to frame the words, she could only murmur brokenly 
the familiar ‘Our Father.’ She said the syllables over and over 
again. The room was very still, save for the buzzing of a fly on 
the window pane and the low monotonous murmur of the two nuns’ 
prayers. 

The landlady’s voice broke the spell. ‘ Look, look,’ she cried, 
in an excited whisper, ‘look, there isa change!’ At the words 


the two nuns started up, and Miss Aurelia strove to struggle to 
her feet, but the tension had been too much for her, and she 
fainted dead away where she knelt. 


IV. 


WaEN she came to herself she found she was lying in her own 
rom. The landlady was sitting beside her, with an anxious 
expression. 

‘Mehitabel ? Ah! you have come to tell me she is dead—I 
know she is dead,’ murmured Miss Aurelia. 

‘But not at all, Mademoiselle! Ah, that blessed Saint Anne. 
Mademoiselle must calm herself, and I will tell her all. Itisa 
veritable miracle. The doctor himself can make nothing of it. She 
is getting better hourly, and sleeps now as quietly as a child. 
She has taken some soup. Mademoiselle need have no longer fear. 
Ah! you weep; that is good, ga soulage le ceur. For Miss 
Aurelia’s tears were falling fast. It was true enough. Miss 
Mehitabel, against all medical rules and precedents, was much 
better. The alarming symptoms had suddenly disappeared. 
Whether the doctor had not made sufficient allowance for the 
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tenacity of the New England constitution, whether Sister Agnes 
had exaggerated the gravity of her case, or whether, again, 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of, 


I do not pretend to say. The fact remains. 

That there were great rejoicings in the convent may be 
imagined. The fame of the surprising miracle was noised far 
and wide. Among the simple peasants on the hill-sides, among 
the béates and nuns, it was a nine-days’ wonder. 

In honour of the unconscious Miss Mehitabel’s recovery a 
local pilgrimage was even instituted to Saint Anne’s nearest shrine, 

Miss Aurelia told me of it with bated breath. 

‘Fancy what poor Mehitabel would say to that. Yes, she is 
much better and stronger to-day, but I don’t think her principles 
are a bit changed by her illness. She told me only this morning 
she guessed she could do without Scour Agnes now. Not that 
she was not real kind and helpful, but it worried her dreadful to 
see a nun around. She allowed she was not such a bad sort of 
woman as she expected—I guess that was something from 
Mehitabel—but when she comes to hear how she was cured, oh 
my > Miss Aurelia’s pause was expressive. 

‘If I weren’t so happy, and thankful to see her getting round, 
I should worry over that too—I sha’n’t tell her if I can help it. 
I never kept anything yet from Mebhitabel,’ she added, with a 
sigh, ‘at least not of that kind. But this is different. I did an 
awful thing yesterday, but I could not help it either, and it 
seemed real mean not to show my thanks, even if it were in their 
own queer way, and the Sisters were downright pleased. Can you 
believe it ?’ her voice sank to the merest whisper, ‘I—I—sent a 
candle toSaint Anne. Do you understand? Acandle to Saint Anne!’ 

I seemed to understand very well, and so I said. 

‘Well,’ she said doubtfully ‘I’m glad you're not as shocked as 
I guessed you would be.’ 

‘Do you know,’ she went on confidingly, ‘I’ve always been 
carefully brought up, Mehitabel took care of that; but, in spite of 
all the ministers say, I begin to think it’s almost a want of faith 
to think one’s own ways must always be the best, specially when 
it comes to religion. I guess the Lord knows what suits folk 
better than we do, even if we are earnest Christians. I said as 
much to Mehitabel only the week before she fell sick, but she 
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didn’t take it well. She said she’d pray for me—that’s what lots 
of people say when they’re really only provoked with you. She said 
she prayed I might see the true light more clearly. I pray for 
that, too,’ said Miss Aurelia simply, ‘ only somehow the more I 
pray the less I see it her way. It’s all a great puzzle’—and she 
sighed as she ascended the staircase towards her sister’s room. 


Miss Mehitabel’s recovery, once begun, proved unusually rapid. 
Every succeeding day left her better and stronger and more her 
old staunch Puritan self. She was able now to sit out under the 
apricot trees in the hotel garden. The apricots had passed away 
and had fulfilled their destiny in tarts, and the famous pate 
@abricots for which Le Puy is renowned ; but the shade was still 
pleasant and the invalid enjoyed the fresh air; and, while thus 
sitting guarded by Miss Aurelia, curious passers-by would gaze at 
her through the hotel railings, and perhaps come back twice or 
thrice to behold her again. 

‘Why, sakes alive, Relia, one would almost think they had 
never seen sick folk before,’ Miss Mehitabel remarked impatiently, 
after an unusual display of such interest. ‘I declare they stare 
at me as though I were a wild beast, and I’m not a camel yet 
nor an elephant neither, although I’ve grown a perfect scarecrow 
since I fell ill. There’s another one come to look. Whatever can 
it be? I know well enough they’re talking about me too.’ 

‘I reckon,’ faltered Aurelia mendaciously, ‘they mean no 
harm. They’re just ignorant peasant women. Maybe they feel 
sort of pleased, because—because you got well.’ 

‘If that’s so,’ said Miss Mehitabel relenting, ‘it’s real kind 
and friendly of them, seeing we're after all but strangers. I 
don’t know if I sha’n’t bow to them, poor misguided Papists and 
idolaters as they are.’ And she nodded her head and smiled in 
quite a friendly manner. 

The peasant women were charmed. They craned their necks 
over the high railing and nodded their white-capped heads 
vehemently in return. 

One held up her baby in her arms and pointed to Miss 
Mehitabel. 

‘Did you ever see the like?’ said Miss Mehitabel, rather 
gratified at the sensation she was creating. ‘Do find out, Relia, 
what they are saying. You understand the language. What is it ?’ 

Miss Aurelia’s face had crimsoned. She knew only too well 
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what their curiosity betokened, even had not broken sentences 
from the road occasionally reached her ear. 

‘What is it, Relia?’ cried Miss Mehitabel suspiciously, 
‘Now, don’t deny it. You heard well enough. Why are you 
sored? Whatis it? What have I done? Mercy on us, if there 
isn’t one of those black priests talking to them now, and if he isn’t 
looking our way too, Tell me right away, Aurelia Tucker ; I’m not 
going to have you hide anything from me after all these years,’ 

Miss Aurelia’s sensitive lip quivered. ‘Oh dear!’ she said 
tremulously. ‘I don’t see how I can ever—~—’ 

‘Tell me this moment,’ interrupted Miss Mehitabel imperiously, 
She had raised herself from her cushions, and now sat bolt up- 
right. Her cheeks were flushed. She looked quite her old iron 
self. ‘ What is it?’ she repeated. 

‘ Well—oh mercy, I know you'll be vexed. I guess they want 
to look at you because—because of the miracle.’ 

‘ Miracle!’ exclaimed Miss Mehitabel. 

‘Yes, miracle. St. Anne, you see.’ 

‘St. Anne! Miracle!’ gasped the invalid. ‘Are you crazy, 
Relia ? What have I to do with miracles and St. Annes. I know 


no miracles, thank God, out of their proper place, the Bible, and 
as to St. Annes ’—and she gave a wholly disdainful sniff. ‘You 
tell me all about it. Tell me right away! Oh dear, I knew 
things would go to rack and ruin directly I was took sick.’ 

And then, with averted face and frightened voice, Miss Aurelia 


told her tale: 

Miss Mehitabel listened in silence, her hand nervously 
clenching itself at times. It is to be feared her feelings towards 
everyone concerned, the good Saint Anne included, were hardly 
charitable ones. At last Miss Aurelia’s voice ceased. 

‘And so you let them give me the water?’ Miss Mehitabel’s 
voice was hard and dry. 

‘Yes.’ A very feeble ‘yes’ came from under her sister’s shady hat. 

‘And I got well directly ?’ 

‘Well, yes—pretty soon afterwards.’ 

‘And you never told me before ?’ 

‘No. No, Mehitabel.’ 

“Why ?’ 

‘ I—well—I guess I was afraid.’ 

‘ Afraid of what ?’ 

‘Well, I reckoned you would not care to be cured in that way.’ 
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Miss Mehitabel lifted her eyes for the first time. They were 
fairly blazing with suppressed anger. 

‘You were right,’ she said bitterly. ‘You were right enough 
there. Id rather—far, far rather—have died.’ 

‘ Oh, sister.’ 

‘I suppose I’m wicked. I suppose I ought to be thankful, but 
I can’t feel it. No, I can’t.’ 

There was a silence. 

Miss Aurelia furtively wiped away two large tears. Mehitabel’s 
method of receiving her revelations was even more terrible than 
she had anticipated. 

She spoke at last hesitatingly. ‘ Maybe, very likely it was not 
Saint Anne; but at any rate, sister, you cannot deny it was the 
Lord’s doing.’ 

I don’t pretend to deny it, but I guess that’s why I find it so 
hard. ’Tisn’t as if He couldn’t have fixed it for me in some other 
way.’ 

There was another silence. 

Miss Mehitabel’s brow was wrinkled with emotion. She looked 
troubled, and as if she were pondering what she had best do next. 

At length she spoke again. 

‘Relia, I reckon you’d better go in and pack up our trunks.’ 

‘Pack up. Why?’ 

‘Yes, pack up. We shall leave here to-morrow.’ 

‘But you're not fit ?’ 

‘I’m strong enough to get away.’ 

‘Indeed you're not, Mehitabel. I won’t hear of such foolishness.’ 

‘Then I shall have to go by myself,’ 

‘You won't.’ Amazement made Aurelia audacious. 

Miss Mehitabel made no answer, but slowly and painfully began 
to rise. She was still so weak that she had to steady her shaking 
knees by clinging to the apricot tree’s gummy bark. 

‘Whatever are you doing ?’ cried out Miss Aurelia. 

‘I'm going in—I’ve got to pack. I guess, as you won’t help 
me, I must just fix it by myself.’ 

Aurelia gave one incredulous glance at her sister’s set face, and 
then rose. She knew that particular expression far too well to 
venture on a further contradiction. 

‘You need not move, sister, I'll see to it. But I can’t see why 
you take it so.’ 

‘Not see why!’ interrupted Miss Mehitabel fiercely, as she sank 
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down in her chair again from sheer weakness. ‘Not see why! 
Well, Relia, I never thought to hear you ask such a silly question. 
‘Haven’t I been working all my life in the Lord’s cause? You 
know my principles. You know—no, you can’t know—how hard 
I’ve tried to do my best for these poor foreign folk; how I’ve 
striven to save them from their superstitious ways, and then now 
to think I should myself be a fresh stumbling-block in their path. 
If I’d have died it wouldn’t have happened, but now I don’t suppose 
if I went round and told each separate individual one of them 
different they’d mind ; 

‘No,’ interrupted Miss Aurelia, almost as stubbornly as her 
sister, ‘that they wouldn’t. Not a mite, for you see you did get 
well, Mehitabel. You can’t run against that.’ Miss Mehitabel 
groaned. The fact was unanswerable. 

They left the next morning for Paris on their way to 
Havre. Miss Mehitabel has hitherto avoided that town as being 
‘a wicked city,’ although less given over to all iniquity than 
Rome ; but now her spirit was crushed, and she agreed to use it as 
a halting-place for a night or two. She even sent a message to 
me, through Miss Aurelia, as to whether I could recommend her 
to the quiet hotel she had heard us speak of. 

We were spending a few days in Paris ourselves ten days later, 
and were somewhat surprised to find that the Miss Tuckers were 
still in the hotel, having been detained longer than they expected. 

I sent up to know if I might pay them a visit, and after a 
little delay Miss Aurelia, rather dishevelled from packing, came 
running down the stairs to welcome me. 

‘Come right up, Mehitabel will be so glad to see you. She’s 
had a dull time here, for of course the journey tired her out and 
she’s never been able to stir since; but she’s better to-day, and we 
leave to-morrow morning early for Havre. What luck you should 
come to-day! We should have missed you otherwise ;’ and, talk- 
ing, she opened the door of their room and ushered me in. 

‘Yes, I’m here still, and I’m better, but I don’t think much of 
Paris after all,’ was Miss Mehitabel’s characteristic remark. 

Poor thing, it would be wonderful if she had, for their room, 
au quatriéme, although large and clean enough, looked down into 
a courtyard where a stunted oleander bush in a green tub and a 
grey parrot in a cage supplied the place of all other decoration. 

‘I’m glad you’ve come, though,’ she said more graciously. ‘J 
wanted to see you again,’ 
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‘We said “good-bye” so hurriedly at Le Puy,’ interposed 
Miss Aurelia. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, somewhat maliciously I fear, ‘everyone 
there was so disappointed. They intended to organise quite a 
pretty little farewell to you. You were to have been escorted to 
the station and ? 

‘Who told you that?’ interrupted Miss Mehitabel, sharply. 

‘Let me see. Perhaps it was Sister Agnes—or, perhaps, the 
landlady ; but several people spoke of it. You see you were no 
ordinary visitor: 

I broke off. I felt my tone was out of place, and that any 
reference to her recovery was not to be made lightly. A dull red 
was rising to Miss Mehitabel’s cheek. Miss Aurelia nervously 
began to fold up some dresses. 

‘There’s such a lot of packing to get through,’ she stammered 
apologetically, with a glance at her sister’s dist urbed face. 

‘Wait,’ said Mehitabel, as I prepared to take my leave. ‘I 
want to say something to you. I meant to do so anyhow to 
Aurelia, and I guess now you're here I’d as lief you should hear too, 
seeing as you've been so much with us all along. Put down that 
sack, Aurelia, and just listen to me.’ 

Aurelia dropped the jacket and drew nearer. 

‘Give me that packet of tracts,’ said Miss Mehitabel. ‘There 
they are, Relia, just under my black bonnet. No, don’t be 
frightened. I’m not going to give them away, but I’ve got 
todo this, for I've been thinking. I’ve been thinking things 
out all this week, and—and praying, and somehow I begin 
to see things different to what I did before I was sick. It 
began in an odd way, too. I guess you'll not believe it—you 
needn’t if you don’t feel like it—but it began all along of the 
butter. You know the butter here is first-rate, and it set me 
thinking, seeing as I rather fancy I know about that, at least. I 
was wondering how they made it, and then I remembered how in 
Devonshire they had very good butter, and I went into a dairy 
there to see how they fixed it, and then when I came to look into 
it, it was clean against all my own ideas of what was right in 
making, and then, when I came to look into it, everything they 
used was a trifle different, right away from the beginning. It 
was only the cow that one might say was the same. Churn, dashers, 
skimming-pans, and all had something wrong with them according 
to my notions. The same over in Normandy. And so] said to 
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myself, I declare I don’t see why it shouldn’t be the same with 
religion, and that folk might do worse than leave it to the Lord to 
work out in His own way. I guess you think I’m mighty queer 
to speak of butter and religion in the same breath, but it’s just 
how it came to me, and the Lord knows I don’t mean to be wicked. 
I went thinking right on, and then it came to me that maybe we 
are so busy trimming and tending our own rushlights we forget 
that the moon and the stars are shining, too, for us outside.’ 

She stopped. There was a suspicious brightness in her eyes. 

‘See here,’ she said, and, stooping down, opened the door of the 
empty stove and crammed the packet of tracts into it. She lita 
match. Her hand trembled as she held it to the mass of 
crumpled papers. 

“Goodness! Mehitabel,’ exclaimed Aurelia, in a terrified voice, 
‘ you surely are never going to burn your tracts ?’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ said her sister doggedly, ‘ seeing, as I see now, I 
was thinking more of myself and of pleasing the minister at home 
than of the glory of God, when I gave them around.’ 

‘But it’s awful wicked to burn tracts,’ urged Miss Aurelia 
anxiously. 

‘Why? Isn’t it better to burn them than to leave them 
lying so that folk can make fun of them ?’ 

‘Well, I never!’ murmured Miss Aurelia faintly, as she 
watched the flickering flame. 

The stove was cold, and the tracts did not kindle quickly. 
They smouldered for a while, and then a thick cloud of yellow 
smoke issued from the narrow grating and curled up into the room, 
making us cough and choke. Miss Aurelia hastily threw up the 
window, then turned and surveyed the ascending smoke pensively. 

‘Doesn’t it remind you, Mehitabel, of the picture in the big 
Bible at home—the one of the ‘‘ Burnt Sacrifice,” you know ?’ 

Miss Mehitabel started. A peculiar expression crossed her 
face. For a minute she did not reply. Then she answered, 
slowly— 

‘Well, Relia, maybe it is something like—more than you 
think for. I reckon the Lord knows,’ 

And I doubt not that He did! 





POPULAR SONGS. 


THE recent announcement that a history of famous songs is soon 
to be brought out gives rise to the reflection—What is the secret of 
popularity in music? Why does one air in a new opera catch the 
taste of the multitude, and be whistled all over the town before it 
is a week old, while other airs in the same composition, equally 
melodious—superior, perhaps, from a musical point of view—are 
never heard outside the theatre? What causes the public to fix 
upon one tune in a music-hall entertainment, and give it prefer- 
ence over every other tune till all London is wearied by the repe- 
tition? These questions are easier asked than answered; the 
secret of musical popularity will probably never be discovered. 
Sometimes a song will owe its success to the circumstances in 
which it is first heard, having been composed for a special occa- 
sion ; to the fact of its being introduced by a favourite singer ; or 
to some other cause in no way connected with the music itself. 
As regards musical worth, it is always impossible to tell beforehand 
what will take the public taste, or how long a favourite tune may 
retain its popularity, often lost as unexpectedly as it was gained. 

Probably no one would have been more surprised than Sir 
Henry Bishop himself could he have foreseen that a simple melody 
in one of his numerous operas would achieve such celebrity that, 
at the present day, more than seventy years after it was first 
heard in London, it is still sung by leading prime donne at 
fashionable concerts, jangled on street organs, and loved by a vast 
public that knows nothing of music properly so called as the 
purest representation of the English spirit—‘ Home, sweet Home.’ 
‘Clari, the Maid of Milan,’ the opera in which this favourite song 
occurred, has long been consigned to the limbo of forgotten 
musical works, but ‘Home, sweet Home’ survives with un- 
diminished popularity, and is likely to survive when many more 
pretentious compositions have followed the ‘ Maid of Milan’ into 
oblivion. 

Another ballad that won instant fame against the expectation, 
and even the wish, of its author, was ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ written 
by Lady Anne Lindsay about the end of the last century, merely 
for her own satisfaction, to replace the coarse verses of an old 
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melody that pleased her. She sang charmingly, and the new 
ballad soon came into favour. Great was the curiosity aroused as 
to the author of this pathetic song, in whose simple verses all the 
elements of a heartrending tragedy are contained ; but Lady Anne, 
modest and retiring by nature, preserved silence for many years, 
smiling, no doubt, at the controversy that raged so hotly. In the 
course of it her ballad was attributed by some disputants to David 
Rizzio, declared by others to be a genuine sixteenth century pro- 
duction, finally made the subject of a twenty-guinea prize to be 
bestowed on anybody acute enough to bring to light the veritable 
author. 

At an earlier date the still favourite old song, ‘ My lodging is 
on the cold ground,’ obtained a success of a very different kind, 
attributable, perhaps, at first, to the singer. We are not told 
whether it was composed especially for the play in which the 
actress Moll Davies, a rival of Nell Gwynne’s, sang it so effec- 
tively ; history only records that her exquisite rendering of this 
plaintive air attracted the attention of his Majesty King Charles 
II. on a visit he paid to the playhouse, and resulted in royal 
favour for the singer, who was not in future so hardly lodged! 

A remarkable success was achieved half a century later by 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ a collection of popular airs of the time, 
which was brought out by Rich at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre in 1727. Swift had suggested the idea of a Newgate 
Pastoral to Gay, who was not slow to work it out, and the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’ was intended as a skit on the bribery and cor- 
ruption characteristic of politicians of the time, combined with a 
burlesque of that much satirised entertainment the Italian opera. 
But as Rich was in pecuniary difficulties, and no especial success 
was anticipated for the new travesty, it was produced at the 
smallest possible cost; the hero, ‘Captain Macheath,’ being en- 
trusted to an actor named Walker, who knew only just enough 
music, we are told, to enable him to sing in tune, though his 
voice was fine and his acting good. As for Lavinia Fenton, the 
obscure actress engaged to represent the heroine, she was certainly 
far enough from suspecting that her name would go down to 
posterity indissolubly associated with ‘ Polly Peachum,’ the fasci- 
nating singer of ‘Can love be controlled by advice?’ ‘Cease 
your funning,’ and other once popular ditties. 

The ‘ Beggar's Opera’ was the first ballad-opera ever composed, 
all the favourite ballad tunes of the day being utilised for the 
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songs. Its success was immediate and unprecedented. The whole 
fashionable world rushed to enjoy the humours of the diverting 
‘Beggars’ and their criminal companions ; discussions as to the 
morality of the clever travesty drew still greater crowds to the 
playhouse, and in spite of a strong condemnation pronounced by 
no less a personage than the Archbishop of Canterbury—who 
solemnly declared it ‘in the highest degree injurious to public 
morals "—the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ ran undaunted a triumphant career. 

In a short time it had, according to popular wit, made ‘ Rich 
gay, and Gay rich.’ Lavinia Fenton, who had undertaken the 
character of ‘ Polly ’ for the modest remuneration of fifteen shillings 
per week, suddenly found herself the most celebrated person in 
London. Her portraits were sold everywhere, her opera costumes 
copied by fashionable ladies ; when she went nightly to and from 
the theatre a bodyguard of strong friends had to be formed to 
escort her, lest the fair damsel should be carried off by one of her 
many importunate admirers. Lavinia’s musical success ended 
with the run of the opera (after which she retired from the stage), 
but not so the good fortune it had won for her. The Duke of 
Bolton was so fascinated by her charms as the saucy ‘Polly’ 
that he made her his Duchess after the death of his wife, 
from whom he had long been separated ; whereby Lavinia became 
the first of the actresses connected by marriage with English 
nobility. 

Turning from the musical triumphs of the theatre to those of 
the battlefield, mention may be made of a doggerel ballad called 
‘ Lillibullero,’ that won immense popularity in its day, and is said 
to have contributed not a little to the revolution in which James 
II. lost his throne. Henry Purcell had composed a spirited air, 
used in the army as a march, and popular as a catching tune. 
To this doggerel rhymes ridiculing the ‘ Papists’ were written, with 


the refrain : 
Lero, lero, lillibullero, 
Lillibullero bullen a la— 


utterly foolish verses, written in a kind of broken English, with a 
view to satirising the French allies of King James. This song so 
caught the taste of the English soldiers that the whole army was 
perpetually chorussing ‘ Lero, lero, lillibullero,’ and their enthu- 
siasm for it greatly strengthened the chances of the Prince of 
Orange, if we may believe contemporary chroniclers. Bishop 
Burnet, speaking of ‘ Lillibullero,’ says: ‘It made an impression 
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on the army that cannot be imagined by those that saw it not. 
Perhaps never had so slight a thing so great an effect,’ and Lord 
Wharton, the Viceroy of Ireland, was credited with having ‘sung 
a deluded prince out of three kingdoms with it.’ 

‘ Lillibullero’ (or ‘ Lilliburlero,’ as it is variously spelt) has 
not retained its warlike significance. No revolutions are likely 
to be accomplished by it now; it was, in fact, discontinued as a 
march about the middle of the eighteenth century, in order that 
our Irish soldiers might not be offended by the idea of ridicule 
to Roman Catholics connected with the spirited air. To our 
generation it is only known as the tune for a favourite nursery 
rhyme: 

There was an old woman tossed up in a blanket 
Ninety times as high as the moon. 


Such is the fickle nature of popular favour. 

Equally celebrated, equally instrumental in determining the 
fate of a nation, while more enduring in military popularity, was 
the famous ‘ Marseillaise,’ which owed its composition to a sudden 
inspiration of French patriotic enthusiasm—a dramatic episode in 
a most dramatic period. The division of the French army quar- 
tered at Strasburg in 1792 had received orders to march against 
Austria, and the mayor of the town expressed regret that the 
soldiers were without any patriotic song to encourage them on 
their way to ‘glory or the grave.’ A young captain of engineers, 
Rouget de Lisle, who heard the remark, at once left the company, 
and, returning to his lodging, called for pen and ink, animated by 
a desire to try and make good the deficiency. He was already a 
musical amateur, and with the aid of his violin sought to compose 
a suitable melody for the words that were to inspire his fellow- 
soldiers with courage. All night long he worked, and by daybreak 
had produced the most vigorous martial song whose strains ever 
incited men to brave the horrors of war. Arriving at the mayor's 
house that morning with his composition, he triumphantly dis- 
played it ; it was hastily copied, arranged for a military band, 
and performed at a review before the week was out. A few weeks 
afterwards it was sung with such good effect at a banquet at 
Marseilles that copies were in all haste printed and distributed to 
the volunteers of the battalion which was just starting for Paris; 
hence it became known as the Chant des Marseillais, later cur- 
tailed to La Marsetllaise only. No wonder those stirring strains 
acquired instant popularity—as fresh to-day as when they were 
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first heard by the eager revolutionists. Alas! that the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ should be associated with so much bloodshed and cruelty 
that its mere name calls up images of horror! Rouget de Lisle 
was by no means a rabid republican. It is recorded that he was 
imprisoned for disapproving of the bloody proceedings on August 
10, and, had it not been for the fall of Robespierre, would doubt- 
less have expiated his plain-speaking by mounting the guillotine 
to the sound of his own war-song! The success of the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ may be easily understood, written as it was in a moment of 
intense excitement, with the heart’s blood of its author, amid 
events that shook all countries of Europe to their foundations. 
Less easy is it to account for the sudden frantic popularity of the 
‘(a ira,’ or understand why such a harmless air should have been 
chosen by the French populace to express their wildest fury at 
that terrible era. Excited mobs yelled it round the tumbrils con- 
veying prisoners to the guillotine, and unfortunate aristocrats 
trembled when they heard distant echoes of the fierce refrain : 


Ah, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ga ira! 
Les aristocrats a la lanterne! 


knowing that it boded death. Yet this tune was originally 
nothing but a simple country dance, as its lively measure—not in 


the least fitting the ferocious words—testifies; and under the 
name of ‘ Carillon national’ had been popular in scenes of innocent 
festivity a short time before it degenerated into a symbol of the 
worst revolutionary excesses. After such sanguinary associations 
there could be no return to the condition of an inoffensive dance- 
tune. In later times the very name of the ‘(a ira’ was hated for 
recalling scenes of unparalleled atrocity, and the peaceful origin 
of this rather commonplace melody has been entirely forgotten in 
favour of the dreadful use to which it was put during the triumph 
of lawlessness in France. ‘The ‘(a ira’ affords a sad example’ of 
musical popularity, infamous alike to the song and the singers, 
and which, it may be hoped, will never be repeated in history. 

An amusing instance of the peaceful diversion of an air from its 
original use is furnished by a song out of an operetta called ‘The 
Golden Pippin,’ performed at Covent Garden in 1773. The part 
of ‘Juno’ in this burlesque was sung by a now forgotten prima 
donna, Miss Anne Catley, celebrated as a beauty and a charming 
singer in her day. Miss Catley received especial applause for her 
rendering of two songs in ‘ The Golden Pippin,’ one of which has 
since figured under different names as a variety of comic songs, 
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while the other, entitled ‘Where’s the mortal can resist me?’ 
has become familiar to later generations as the tune of the Advent 
Hymn! It is indeed no secret that many of the most popular 
airs in our Hymnology are derived from sources—German and 
other—by no means suggestive of religious devotion; to such 
widely different purposes may favourite tunes be adapted in the 
lapse of years and the frequent changes of public taste. 

Composers may complain of these fluctuations of taste as in- 
creasing their difficulty in winning the favour of audiences, but it 
is not always impossible for them to predict the success of their 
music even before it has been introduced to the public. Weber, 
when rehearsing his new opera ‘ Der Freischutz,’ which had been 
selected as the first work to be produced in a recently finished 
theatre in Berlin, June 1821, was in the best spirits, notwith- 
standing the great anxiety felt by his friends lest his musical 
success should be eclipsed by that of the rival composer Spontini. 
Spontini was a chief favourite in Berlin, and to equal him seemed 
a difficult task. But Weber would not allow himself to be dis- 
couraged, and the triumphant reception of ‘ Der Freischutz’ fully 
justified his hopefulness. Not only was it welcomed with 
enthusiasm throughout Germany when it first appeared ; it still 
holds the stage as a favourite opera, despite the many and great 
changes in the world of music since Weber’s time. 

Another example of this presentiment of success occurs in the 
account of the production of ‘ Rigoletto,’ brought out at Venice in 
1851. Itis elated that Verdi, when at work on this opera, refused 
to fill up a certain blank in the score, alleging, in answer to 
entreaties from the singer who was to perform the missing aria, 
that there would be plenty of time to study it—it was nothing 
difficult. This he continued to repeat until the actual day fixed 
for the performance of ‘ Rigoletto,’ when, with much mystery 
and many precautions against being overheard, he played the 
enchanting ‘ La donna é mobile’ to the mystified singer. As the 
latter was expressing his delight, Verdi cautioned him strictly on 
no account to hum or whistle the catching air before the evening ; 
the orchestra, he said, had learnt it already, and were also under 
a solemn vow not to let one note be heard before the actual 
performance. ‘Why this mystery?’ inquired the puzzled artist. 
‘ Because,’ replied Verdi, ‘I do not wish all Venice to be singing 
it before my opera is brought out.’ 

Sure enough, the following day ‘all Venice’ had caught the 
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facile melody, and ‘La donna é mobile’ was assured of im- 
mortality. 

However, first performances cannot always be relied upon as 
tests of popularity. On the production of ‘ La Traviata’ at the 
same theatre, two years later, dead failure resulted, catching as 
were the airs and interesting the libretto. Verdi wrote to a friend 
next day: ‘ ‘ Traviata” last night made a fiasco. Is the fault 
mine or the actors’? Time will show.’ 

Time showed plainly that only the actors could be held re- 
sponsible for the failure. A contemporary account says: The 
tenor, Monsieur Graziani, took cold, and sang his part throughout 
in a hoarse and almost inaudible voice. Monsieur Varesi, the 
baritone, having what he would call a secondary réle, took no 
trouble to bring out the dramatic importance of this short but 
capital part, so that the effect of the celebrated duet between 
Violetta and Germond in the second act was entirely missed. 
Madame Donatelli, who impersonated the delicate, sickly heroine, 
was one of the stoutest ladies on the stage or off it, and when at 
the beginning of the third act the doctor declares that consump- 
tion has wasted away the young lady, and that she cannot live 
more than a few hours, the audience was thrown into a state of 
perfectly uproarious glee—a state very different from that neces- 
sary to appreciate the tragic action of the last act. 

No wonder that ‘La Traviata’ made a fiasco under these try- 
ing circumstances! Yet, when more adequately performed, the 
opera soon became an immense favourite with audiences of all 
nations, and Verdi had no reason to remember the disasters 
attending its first appearance in public. 

One of the most popular operas of the present day, ‘ Carmen,’ 
underwent a similar unfortunate experience, but achieved success 
too late, alas! to console the disappointed composer, whose death 
was accelerated, it is said, by the ill reception accorded to his chef- 
@awore. ‘Carmen’ was, in fact, actually hissed off the stage on 
its first performance (in Paris, 1875), and poor Bizet died shortly 
after, unable to foresee the great success in store for his latest 
and best work, whose stirring music so admirably fits the thrilling 
Spanish libretto it illustrates. Such are some of the vicissitudes 
attending favourite melodies, concerning which a large volume of 
interesting matter might easily be written, were the adventures 
of our most popular songs collected from the date of their compo- 
sition down to the present time. 

19—2 
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Ir I only had a Kodak I should often take a flying shot at our cat, 
who looks out of the dining-room window with a display of 
‘appropriate interest, which shows how differently people view the 
same question or fact. He puts the blind aside with his paw and 
gazes into the street in an obviously inquiring mood, but no gleam 
of interest comes into his receptive eyes (I don’t know how much 
larger they are in comparison with his size than those of, say, the 
Astronomer Royal, who is supposed to see farther than any man) 
till a dog happens to stroll by, or a sparrow to hop after its lunch. 
They represent to him the ways of the world. He does not turn 
his head when a German band plants its tripods by the roadside 
and rends the air. Not that ‘ Blackie,’ as he came to be called 
during a period of inquiry after a darker name, is humanly 
unsociable. He fulfils all the requirements of domesticity, sleeps 
by day, catches or deters mice by night, and asks for his meals 
without insistent mews. But he is the only cat I ever knew who 
‘ran’ after his mistress with canine alacrity. In fact, he must be 
a ‘ Dog-incarnate.’ Generally even the most devoted puss enters 
or leaves a room with an air of respectful deliberation, which is 
overdone when you have to open the door for him or her. But 
‘ Blackie’ runs to meet his friend, and trots up and down stairs in 
her company like a terrier. At the same time, he has a warm 
heart towards his kind, and when his mate died was so inconsolable 
as to begin shrinking away with such rapid loss of weight that we 
had to send into the country for a bride, who came in a hamper, 
and after whose arrival the disconsolate bereaved began at once to 
put on flesh again, and weeps no more. 
Talking of the inability of some cats to restrain their feelings, 
I might mention an instance of this which caused passing em- 
barrassment at, or rather before, a party. The courteous host 
owned a greedy inconsiderate ‘Tom,’ who always, at meal-time, 
pleaded with crescendo mews till he had received his dole. Well, 
one day an old Scotch minister who had been asked to say grace 
was saying a very long one, ‘Tom’ meanwhile trying to attract 
attention. Upon this the host, who was somewhat deaf, and thus 
whispered audibly, vexed at the solicitations of his cat (which 
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nobody interpreted beside himself), said behind his hand to the 
lady next him, who had glanced at the wordy divine, ‘ He always 
goes on so when there is anything to eat.’ 

From cats it is a short step to dogs. I have one now, a brisk 
fox terrier, ‘Spot,’ who shows a mood of resentment I never saw in 
a dog before. In our dining-room there is a sofa standing against 
the wall with a narrow upright strip of looking-glass behind it. 
One day I took up Spot, who was sleeping on a cushion, and 
showed him the image of his face. He glanced at himself, but, 
beyond a low growl, thought apparently no more of the matter, 
for he lay down again without saying a word. Presently, however, 
after reflection in more senses than one, he got up, and flew at 
his own in the mirror. He obviously fancied that I had intro- 
duced another (kennelled) dog into the family without consulting 
him, and that he was bound to assert himself. Baulked by the 
unexpected resistance he met with, he retired, and bided his time. 
Whether he imagined that my presence supported the courage of 
the other dog I could not ascertain; but, anyhow, the next day, 
when we were all out of doors, our servant heard a great rumpus 
in the dining-room, and, coming hurriedly in, found Mr. Spot 
furiously fighting his double in the glass. He had many subse- 
quent rounds with him, sometimes in public. Finding, however, 
that attention was being directed to his procedure, and that occa- 
sionally an appreciative bit of biscuit followed an encounter, he 
put two and two together, and began to look at the business of 
warfare in a lucrative light. Thus he will now present himself, 
asking for some inducement to have a turn with the enemy. On 
my saying ‘Sss!’ he leaps on the sofa and dashes at him open- 
mouthed, returning after the bout for material recognition. 
Occasionally, indeed, finding that he is none the worse personally 
for these encounters, he volunteers a display of one, and the 
silence of a conversational pause is broken by Spot’s attack upon 
the mysterious kennel from the recesses of which the other dog, 
though never able to make his teeth felt, returns to the combat 
with undiminished alacrity. Spot is plainly perplexed at this, for 
now and then while lying on the carpet he glances at the kennel’s 
mouth, since, perhaps, his enemy may be looking out, or he peeps 
under the sofa to see if he happens to be hidden there. His 
whereabout, except when distinctly challenged, is the unsolved 
problem which ever exercises the mind of his enemy, who (like 
many others) is haunted by inability to define the inscrutable. 
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Spot, moreover, displays notable confidence in accepting de- 
ceptive proposals, since, whenever I chance idly to make a hole on 
the grass with my stick, he assumes that it indicates an entrance 
to the lair of some latent prey, and ‘scraps’ as if he had never 
been disappointed, though his preliminary sniff, which always 
precedes excavation, might be expected to daunt his appetite 
for research. ‘Silver,’ his companion, a big retriever, always 
_treats these exhibitions of energy with humorous contempt, and 
is, indeed, the only dog I ever knew who distinctly smiles. He 
does this, often irresistibly, when he wants to be unchained, but 
also at other times when an absurd thought happens to cross his 
mind. He and Spot are the best of friends ; though, in responding 
to a playful snap, he is apt to forget how big and sharp his own 
teeth are, to the detriment of his small companion, who, even if his 
wounds have to be dressed, refuses to reckon them as the kisses 
of an ‘enemy,’ but returns to the risky game as soon as he can 
with unabated affection. 

Though dogs ‘delight to bark and bite,’ this is by no means 
always an indication of ill-will; but the displays of enmity or 
cruelty in the animal world are often sorely painful to their 
human friends. In no region, perhaps, are these more notable 
than among the fowls of the air. We do not readily notice 
the unfeeling appetite with which fish prey upon one another, 
though we may be struck by the sign of it which appears when 
we find a small pike in the belly of a big one which has been 
caught with a live bait. We are left to imagine the anxious lives 
led by little fish in the confined waters of a pond, but can see 
for ourselves some of the terrors which pervade the spacious air. 
Every sportsman knows—though many, I am glad to think, decline 
to avail themselves of this artificial influence—how a partridge will 
crouch to the ground if a paper kite in the shape of a hawk is 
flown over a field from which it would have flown at the approach 
ofaman. And no one can have seen an unhappy owl which has 
strayed into the blaze of day ‘mobbed’ by a crowd of spiteful 
little birds, without apprehending the bitterness of opinion which 
often prevails in the flying world. 

No doubt there is a marvellous (one might call it mysterious) 
unanimity shown in the flight of a flock of starlings, which turn on 
the wing with a sudden impulse impossible to have been communi- 
cated by a leader ; and the gathering of swallows, bred in England, 
before they start for an unrehearsed flight into tropical warmth as 
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hopefully as invalids flit to the Riviera, is a display of concerted 
action and pleasant fellow-feeling. But amongst those birds 
which stay at home, especially the most domesticated, there is 
often an exhibition of unkindness seemingly unaccountable. The 
graceful swan, e.g., is one of the most ungracious in its ways. Not 
only (in the breeding season) does a male bird resent the intrusion 
of strange gentlemen, but it will spend the day in driving off from 
its domain any unlucky geese, who might be plainly assumed to 
have no designs upon its domestic arrangements, and have, indeed, 
no desire beyond that for a comfortable wash and swim. It will 
also pursue even the most innocent of new-born ducklings while 
they unwittingly rejoice in an early taste of their common element. 
But this is not all. When an only child has passed out of the 
eygnet stage of life, and grown to full physical if not mental 
maturity, father and mother swans have been known to fall upon 
and deliberately beat it to death with wing and beak. I have 
myself seen an instance of this. The gratified parents swam 
gracefully about the mere in which they lived, while the great 
white corpse of their son lay, battered and dead, upon the shore. 
The following year, after another had been born to them, and in 
infancy carried upon his mother’s back, they began to treat him 
so roughly that, not being pinioned like them, he wisely flew 
away, and we saw him no more. Curiously enough, geese which 
have experienced rudeness from swans in the lusty spring have 
been known to retaliate in the calmer autumn, when the fierceness 
of their enemy had become mitigated. I have seen a gander leap 
upon the back of a once arrogant swan, and after a period of 
enforced impotent enmity pound away at it in the full enjoyment 
of gratified revenge. 

But it is not the water alone which provides these displays of 
jealousy, violence, and deliberate reprisal among birds. For 
instance, I have known all the fowls in a yard (moved by some 
occult reason) ‘ boycott’ one of their number who had shared the 
same meadow, house, and perches with themselves. He might 
be seen wandering apart all day, and at night waiting, apparently, 
till the whole community had gone to roost and was fast asleep 
before he ventured to seek a night’s rest for himself. Not long 
ago a cockerel of our own, in the country, came to be thus 
treated. His plumage was badly ruffled, some of it being torn 
off, showing spots of blood upon his skin. ‘ Been fighting?’ I 
asked our observant man. ‘Well, no,’ he replied ; ‘ but the rest 
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never let that cockerel alone. They fall upon him if he tries to 
go to bed with the others.’ I presently saw an illustration of 
this unkindness. There was a little tunnel leading from the 
meadow in which fowls spent the day into a yard containing the 
houses where they roosted. This admitted the passage of only 
one bird at a time, and if the outcast attempted to enter it before 
all the rest had disappeared, our man said he would be driven back. 
. I waited to see. One by one each member of the meadow party, 
when the lowering sun announced the hour of bedtime, stooped 
its head and passed out of sight into the tunnel, but it was not 
till the last had gone that the battered lonely cockerel (after a 
cautious pause, as if he were listening to hear whether his 
enemies had begun to snore) crept through in search of a perch. 
What had he done, what had he said, to be thus ostracised? Is 
there any ‘shibboleth’ in the pronunciation of a cackle or a crow, 
failure in which determines the social position of a fowl? No 
sign of kindly recognition ever met him in the whole community. 
They were all of one mind, and never noticed the outcast, except 
to strike him if he made a neighbourly advance, and leave him 
out in the cold when they retired comfortably to rest. Yet he 
was of the same feather as themselves, had brothers and sisters, 
hatched under the same hen, with whom he had shared the 
same nursery coop, but from all of whom he had become socially 
severed on coming of age. It could not have been that he 
had carried himself as a too-confident Lothario, for in that case 
he would have passed through the same experience as any 
other cockerel—fought, i.e., his maiden duel, and either had his 
claims recognised or been driven to make fresh matrimonial 
arrangements. No. There was some occult influence which 
barred him from his seemingly due place in the world. What 
subtle forces are these which move the minds of birds? There is 
certainly a marked individual difference of character among those 
in the same fowl-yard. It is not merely that some of the same 
feather are good ‘layers,’ while others fail to admit that eggs 
are intended to be sat upon as well as laid; but some are 
exceptionally maternal in their ways, ‘mothering’ brood after 
brood with a display of devotion which leads the housewife to 
speak of them as if they were human neighbours distinguished 
for their skill in bringing up a family. In this case, so far as 
regards the interests of an affectionate hen, it is, perhaps, unkind 
for a mistress to treat her very tenderly, lest others (who fail to 
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realise humble virtue) should resent favouritism and make her 
life unpleasant. 

They are not fowls only, however, who object to the presence 
of such as properly belong to their own society and are of the 
same kin. We had two calves, much attached to one another, 
which had from earliest calf-hood dwelt together in the same 
little room, till it was time to introduce them to our small 
herd, containing mostly their own uncles and aunts as well as 
mothers. We thought they would have been welcomed with 
affection, but they were boycotted for at least a month. Nothing 
would induce their family to let them graze with it, though the 
prohibition was afterwards removed. Our two old horses, also, 
at first peremptorily resented the arrival of a Welsh pony (‘ Taffy’) 
when he was turned into ‘their’ meadow. They hunted, kicked 
at, and bit him without mercy or provocation, till he made such 
great friends with our donkey, who was on good terms with them, 
that they accepted this alliance as an introduction, and agreed to 
recognise ‘Taffy’ as a companion, especially when I gave him 
carrots and would let them have none unless they behaved them- 
selves. But to this hour he generally ranges himself with ‘ Daisy’ 
(our donkey), and always jogs up with her when I make my 
appearance at our entrance door with, presumably, biscuits and 
bits of bread. But ‘ Daisy’ is by far the daintier of the pair, and 
flatly refuses a piece of dry buttered toast. 

The intelligence of a donkey is much underrated, and it is 
hard to say why his name is used to indicate human stupidity. 
Nicety of taste is not perhaps an infallible measure of intellect, 
but there is no animal more particular about its food than an ass, 
and I doubt much whether it really has any predilection for 
thistles. ‘Daisy’ not only declines a scrap which has any grease 
upon it, but objects to dog-biscuit (though she sees ‘ Taffy’ enjoy 
it), and is twice as cunning as he is in evading proposals to put 
her into harness. When once, however, within the shafts, she 
accepts the situation with such alacrity as to justify the wisdom 
of Solomon, who says, ‘ A whip for the horse and a bridle for the 
ass.’ It is often as hard to hold her in as to catch her if wanted 
for the cart. Curiously enough, neither horses nor donkeys, 
though otherwise intelligent, seem to recognise the distinguishing 
names by which they are called. Dogs, who are clever and eat 
almost anything, respond thus, especially in advertisements, when 
the identification of ‘Dash’ is supposed to be assured if he is so 
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addressed. I heard, however, lately of one named ‘ Dan,’ who on 
Sundays refused to answer unless he was called ‘ Daniel.’ Talking 
of dogs, ‘Daisy’ dislikes ‘Silver’ so much as often to kick at 
him if loose; but, I take it, this is because once, when she was 
hopelessly harnessed to the cart, he bit her nose and made it 
bleed. Animals do not readily forget and forgive. There isa 
well-authenticated story of an elephant who, on appealing for an 
alms to a spectator, was given a copious pinch of snuff from a box 
‘which he saw taken out of the donor's pocket. Of course this 
gift produced an unexpectedly prodigious sneeze, embarrassing to 
the elephant’s self-respect, whose virgin nostril had never before 
been so affronted. So the next time the gentleman passed by he 
suddenly took the box out of his waistcoat pocket with the finger 
of his trunk, and stamped upon it. The friend who told me this 
anecdote vouched for its truth, and said he had seen the obnoxious 
silver mull flat as a saucer. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL,' 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


PART I, 


DrirFELL Haut in the Midlands is not a ‘ show place,’ not because 
it is lacking in picturesqueness, or even a certain grandeur, but 
because it is too modern. The Driffells are an old family, as 
families go, but they are not a ‘county family.’ This distinction 
has been withheld from them because, from father to son for 
several generations, they have been ‘connected with trade.’ 
George Driffell, the head of the family when I first came to know 
it, so far from being ashamed of this fact, took pride in it. Upon 
the whole, I think he would have preferred being the architect of 
his own fortunes, rather than, if it had been possible, to have had 
any progenitors at all. No one could have been prouder of 
his ancestral acres than Driffell was of his, provided, as it was, 
with all the newest inventions of science. Some of them he 
had suggested himself, and was always adding new improve- 
ments to the machinery of his mill. The Hall was handsomely 
furnished, quite in the modern style, without any pretence of 
estheticism or particularity of any kind; but what it possessed 
in the way of art was both choice and rare. There were not afew 
graceful statues and many pictures, most of them by artists of 
high repute. There was also a fine library, chiefly drawn from 
modern authors, and—what seemed curious in the house of so 
clever a mechanician—mostly poets and novelists. But George 
Driffell was a many-sided man. It was only as a boy, a friend of 
his son Laurence, at that time, like myself, about fifteen years 
old, that I first knew him ; but his character impressed me even at 
that early age, when character must be striking indeed to produce 
impression. He was a fair man, well-built, very good-looking, 
and in appearance about six-and-thirty, though I have reason 
to believe he was some years older. Of course I could not foresee 
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that he was destined to be the most interesting person I had ever 
come across, the talk of all his neighbours, the puzzle of the 
countryside for years; but I well remember overhearing a remark 
made about him by Dr. Garden to Mr. Chorley, the clergyman of 
our parish. ‘He is all you say, my dear sir, and more; I have a 
very high opinion of his intelligence ; indeed, what rather alarms 
me about him sometimes, is that he seems capable of such possi- 
_ bilities.’ 

I did not quite understand what he meant by this at the 
time, but it struck me later on as being a very far-sighted 
description of the man. It attracted my attention because 
Dr. Garden was a person of great reputation for intelligence. 
Mr. Driffell and he were great friends. They would sit for hours 
together in the billiard room without touching a cue, in close 
conversation over their tobacco—the visitor with his pipe, the host 
with a cigar, mild, but of the finest brand. Mr. Driffell was also very 
particular about his coffee, and there his love of luxuryended. His 
tastes in other respects were extremely simple, and I remember 
that Mrs. Driffell found it very difficult to make him dress for 
dinner, even when people came to dine with them. Perhaps I 
did not notice these matters at the time; but afterwards, when 
circumstances took place which rendered his peculiarities of the 
highest interest, I recalled them. His wife was about his own 
age, but not so young-looking. She had, I was told, been a very 
pretty girl, which, when a woman is six-and-thirty and a boy 
fifteen, it is hard for the latter to believe. I once heard the Rector 
say that they were the handsomest young couple he had ever 
joined together. Her hair was still plentiful, and of a brilliant 
brown ; her figure had not fallen away; but her face, though it 
could not be called haggard, bore the autograph of care upon it. 
The pair did not live unhappily together ; her husband was uni- 
formly kind, and even at times tender in his manner to her; but 
this was almost always after some little disagreement with her—a 
not unusual occurrence—and proceeded, I think, from remorse; 
not, that is to say, from any deep-seated sense of wrong-doing, 
but from repentance at having vexed her. He was unconscious 
of having ever really behaved ill to her, nor, indeed, so far as I 
know, had he ever done so; but I think it was that he did not 
love her as she deserved. Perhaps it was because she knew 
this, that she had not succeeded in retaining the affection he once 
had for her, that her brow had become so clouded. Immersed in 
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business and devoted to its details as he was, her love was not so 
necessary to him as his was to her. With men, as a great writer 
says, ‘ Love is much or little; with women it is everything.’ She 
did not understand him ; not only was the business side of his 
character incomprehensible to her, but, what was of far more con- 
sequence, the sentimental side. 

She was not stupid, far from it; but she had little imagina- 
tion and did not sympathise with his love for poetry and fiction. 
Still less did she share his admiration for Shakespeare, to whom 
he was more devoted than any man I ever met. He had formed 
a little Shakespeare Club, as he liked to’ call it, comprising, 
however, only a very few members, and we met once a fort- 
night at the Hall in the winter to read a play. Dr. and Mrs. 
Garden, Mr. Chorley, Mr. Sandeman, the family lawyer, who 
was a near neighbour, and his wife, were the most regular’ 
attendants, with Mr. and Mrs. Driffell and we two boys. These 
evenings were a great trial to Mrs. Driffell, who would much 
rather have been a spectator than one of the dramatis persone. 
She was not fitted to sustain characters of great importance, and 
her failure to do so always annoyed her husband, especiaily as 
Mrs. Garden, an exceptionally intelligent woman, came on these 
occasions into favourable comparison with her. I am almost 
inclined to think that Mr. Sandeman, an acute solicitor enough, 
but not given to the dramatic art, would have preferred to have 
his dinner at the Hall without the intellectual entertainment 
that followed it. As for Laurence, he confided to me with 
characteristic frankness that he thought the Shakespeare evenings 
‘Tommy Rot.’ Whatever game one plays well at, no matter 
what it is, is attractive to the player, and it is no wonder that 
Mr. Driffell, on the other hand, was fond of these readings ; 
whatever part fell to his share he performed it well, but his 
favourite réles were those of impulse and passion. 

I was too young, of course, to perceive how strangely this was 
at variance with his character as it was generally understood by his 
neighbours. He was by them considered not only a long-headed, 
but a hard-headed man, devoted to business, and, so far as they 
understood it, to science, and little given to the softer emotions. 
Yet I felt that in this last opinion at least they were mistaken. 
Laurence, as his son, was of course an object of far greater interest 
to him than myself, but he was, so to speak, his mother’s boy 
and not his father’s; he‘had, necessarily at so early an age, no 
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particular devotion to business ; he was not averse to the part he 
knew he must one day play in the world as the master of the mill, 
a great employer of labour, and the leading manufacturer of the 
district ; but he preferred for the present to think as little of that 
as possible. He liked riding, and even shooting, for he had been 
indulged with a gun of his very own, and was distinguished in all 
athletic sports, of his excellence in which his mother was very 
-proud, while Mr. Driffell took no sort of interest in them ; the 
intellectual side of Laurence’s character (though he by no means 
wanted for wits) was, on the other hand, little developed, and 
of imagination he had very little. He loved books, though 
he had a turn for mathematics, as a dog loves a whip, and no 
better. a 

It was not to my credit that my tastes, on the other hand, 
were literary. I was born in India, and like many children under 
the same circumstances, was delicate and disinclined for outdoor 
sports. My mother had died when I was very young, and my 
father, a general officer in the Indian Army, the year after I had 
been sent for my health to England. The Rector, who had been 
made my guardian, and his wife (who however died shortly 
afterwards), supplied, so far as it was possible, the place of my 
parents. They were very kind and indulgent to me, and perhaps 
more careful in seeing that I was exposed to no dangers than 
if I had been their own son; their sense of responsibility was, 
I fear, a source of anxiety to them. I was not permitted to 
go to school, but received probably as good an education ‘at the 
hands of Mr. Chorley as I should have done anywhere. I was 
a questioning boy, a type which is not encouraged at schools, 
and never questioned my dear guardian in vain. What I lacked 
was such advantages as come from the society of other boys. 
Laurence was the only young friend I had, and I was with him 
but during the holidays. Thus I mixed almost entirely with my 
elders, and to some extent grew out of the boy in tone and manner 
before my time. My guardian looked after my studies as far as 
learning was concerned ; but, as is the case with every boy with any 
independence of character, the books that I naturally turned to 
formed my real education, and I was permitted to read pretty 
much what I pleased. This was chiefly poetry and fiction. In 
Luxton, the town near which we lived, and in which Mr. Driffell’s 
mill was situated, this class of literature was not popular. People 
who read at all did so for the avowed purpose of improving their 
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minds, and not for pleasure. I discovered, however, a kindred 
spirit where I certainly had not expected to do so. On returning 
one afternoon from Luxton I was overtaken by Mr. Driffell, who 
was on his way home, as usual, from the mill, 

‘Well, Gresham,’ he exclaimed, at the same time clapping me 
on the back, ‘what have been your studies to-day? Have you 
been a good boy ?’ 

I replied, laughingly, that as Mr. Chorley had been absent at 
aclerical meeting I had been reading ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ instead 
of the ancient classics. 

‘Do you mean really reading it,’ he answered, in his short, 
sharp way, ‘ or only glancing through it after the manner of your 
kind ?’ 

‘I have read every word of it,’ I replied, a little indignantly, 
‘and almost know it by heart.’ 

‘Those be brave words, Master Gresham,’ said he; ‘then tell 
me about Mr. Bonney.’ 

‘Mr. Bonney,’ I repeated ; ‘ there is nothing about any person 
of that name.’ 

Mr. Driffell laughed in his dry way, but by no means ill- 
naturedly ; he was not, perhaps, displeased with his own better 
memory. 

‘What, have you forgotten already the Chairman of the 
United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking 
and Punctual Delivery Company ?’ 

‘Dear me, how stupid of me!’ I said, ‘ and he was in the very 
first chapter, with Sir Matthew Pupker.’ 

‘No, he was not, sir, he was in the second; but that’s a 
detail, Whatever is worth reading at all, my lad,’ he added 
gently, for he saw that I was sadly put out, ‘is worth reading 
with attention.’ 

Then he began talking about the book, and of Dickens, who, 
with the exception of Brunel (the engineer), was, he said, the 
greatest man alive. 

‘Mr. Chorley will probably put him after the Duke of 
Wellington, but there are some matters in which even the good 
Rector is mistaken.’ 

There was something in Mr. Driffell’s manner that often made 
me in doubt whether he was speaking seriously or not; and it 
prevented me on this occasion from assuring him of what I was 
very certain, that my guardian thought a good many people 
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beside the Duke of Wellington (including the bishop of the 
diocese) superior to Dickens. 

From that time forth—I cannot tell why, and, indeed, there 
were many things that puzzled me, and were fated to be many 
more about him—Mr. Driffell often conversed with me upon 
literary topics; it seemed to please him that I was enthusiastic 
about this and that author, of whom he knew much more than 
. I did. 

But these conversations never took place till after business 
hours, during which, I believe, he never thought of anything 
save what concerned his calling. I got into the habit of meeting 
him at some point or another on his road home in the late after- 
noon, and he seemed to be glad of my companionship. About 
this time, however, a circumstance occurred which monopolised 
all his attention, and caused great excitement in Luxton. A 
strike was threatened in that part of the country, and though, 
when such things had occurred before, Mr. Driffell’s mill, thanks 
to his excellent government and the general esteem in which he 
was held, had been excepted, it was now included. I went in and 
out of the Hall like a tame cat, and heard a good deal of talk 
between Mr. Driffell and his manufacturing friends upon this 
matter. They were all for standing firm and resisting what they 
described as the unreasonable demands of their workpeople, but 
he, to my surprise, took a different view. 

‘I shall give in if they compel me to do so,’ he said ; ‘ but I do 
not think they will compel me.’ 

This speech was taken very ill by the others, first, because it 
seemed to desert the cause, and, secondly, because they thought it 
assumed a certain superiority over them as regarded popularity 
with the men. But he was quite firm, and refused to join any- 
thing in the nature of a lock-out until he had seen how his men 
behaved tohim. As it turned out, his resolve, from his own point of 
view, was a correct one, but the others never forgave him; it 
created a rift between him and his neighbours, and after a certain 
mysterious event, in which his character was deeply implicated, 
caused many uncharitable remarks and surmises. 

I am not sure that personally he was exceptionally popular 
with his workpeople. They knew him to be a just, and by no 
means grinding man, but there was no great intimacy between 
them. . He was open-handed enough ; but his wife was his almoner, 
and it was through her that they benefited, when in sickness or 
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distress, by his liberality. In the Midlands as in the North country 
the relations between employer and employed are different from 
those in the South. The mechanic is far more independent than 
the labourer ; he dislikes patronage and resents interference of 
any kind. Though with his workmen he was familiar enough, Mr. 
Driffell knew nothing of their wives and families. It was not his 
business, as he would have expressed it, to do so, nor would they 
have welcomed his intrusion. A certain circumstance, therefore, 
which took place about this time, though commonplace and 
unimportant in itself, made some impression upon me. The 
country close to Luxton would have been picturesque but for the 
havoc made with it by the various manufacturing processes of the 
town. Scores of chimneys vomited forth all kinds of unwhole- 
some exhalations, which fell like a blight upon vegetation. But 
a few miles off, where Driffell Hall was situated, the landscape 
improved greatly. I was returning home one afternoon with the 
Rector along a footpath through the meadow, which was never 
much frequented, when we noticed in a field ahead of us two 
persons standing by the stile. They were very close together, 
and talking, as it seemed, confidentially. 

‘The old, old story,’ remarked Mr. Chorley, with his pleasant 
smile. 

‘Yes,’ I agreed, ‘it looks very much like it.’ 

But, when we came nearer, what was our surprise to recognise 
in one of the two persons Mr. Driffell. The other was a young 
girl, Esther Kean, the stepdaughter of one of his factory hands. 
She was well known to the Rector, and had not a very happy 
home ; he had been called in on more than one occasion to settle 
certain domestic differences concerning which Esther had not 
been in fault—she had an excellent character, and was diligent 
and hardworking. We were quite sure when we identified the 
couple that our diagnosis of them had been incorrect ; but as we 
came on the girl walked swiftly away, and Mr. Driffell waited 
quietly for us at the stile. He did not allude in any way to his 
late companion, and was evidently quite undisturbed as to any 
conclusion that might be drawn from her meeting with him. But, 
in fact, we drew none, though the circumstance was doubtless 
strange from his never, as I have said, concerning himself with 
the families of his workpeople ; we felt it impossible that he 
could be associated with anything in the nature of a flirtation 
with a factory girl. I was fated to see him that same evening 
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playing a part that befitted him much better, and was, in fact, 
characteristic of him in the highest degree. 

Laurence and I were in the billiard-room, when Mr. Driffell 
came in, cigar in mouth as usual, and watched our very un- 
scientific game; when it was finished he took up a cue and 
showed us, with great patience, how certain strokes were to be 
made. While thus engaged, Merton, the butler, entered the 
room, and told his master that some ‘persons’ had called and 
wished to see him. We all knew by his face that they were not 
callers that would be welcomed, because he looked so pleased. I 
believe the man had really a liking for his employer and the 
family generally, but I never saw anyone so charmed with having 
bad news to tell. When a couple of men had one day met with 
their deaths by accident at the mill, he told his mistress of it in 
my presence with a relish that would have befitted congratula- 
tions on her birthday, and when she exclaimed, with emotion, 
‘Oh, Merton, how dreadful! How did it happen ?’ 

‘Well, they do say, mum,’ he replied with an engaging smile, 
‘that it was through our unfenced machinery.’ 

On the present occasion, under his master’s eye, he knew 
better than to grin ; but I saw him furtively rub his hands. 

‘Oh, there are “persons” here, are there ?’ said Mr. Driffell. 
‘How many persons ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I think there’s half a dozen at least. They calls 
themselves a deputation from the mill, I believe.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Mr. Driffell, executing a very difficult 
canon, ‘show the “ persons ” in.’ 

I rose to go, but he said, ‘ You may stay if you like, Gresham ; 
and as to you, Laurence, I wish you to stay. What you hear 
will be worth your while to listen to, as a lesson in later life, when 
the mill will have passed out of my hands.’ There was a noise 
without of trampling feet, heavy and slow, and then a stoppage 
as though the visitors were not anxious to take precedence of one 
another in entering the room. However, the door opened and 
six mill hands presented themselves. I knew two or three of them 
by sight: one was Robert Saken, the stepfather of Esther Kean ; 
an ill-favoured fellow with a slouch in his gait and a slink in his 
eye. The others were well-set, resolute-looking fellows, but on 
the present occasion with a certain doggedness of manner due, no 
doubt, to the nature of their errand. Mr. Driffell, leaning on his 
billiard-cue, cigar in mouth, regarded them with an easy air. 
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‘Well,’ he said, ‘what is it, my men?’ There was a moment’s 
pause, and then Saken, admonished by sundry nudges from behind, 
took on himself the réle of spokesman. 

‘ Well, you see, it’s about present rates, sir, that is, of wages ; 
we think, considering the business as is being done, that we ought 
to be better paid. That is what is thought in the other Luxton 
mills, and they are going to strike about it.’ 

‘And you are going to join them, eh?’ said Mr. Driffell, his 
face growing very set. ‘Is that what you mean ?’ 

‘Well, we are sorry; you have been a good master, we don’t 
deny it. But we must look to ourselves. It’s a chance, you see, 
as don’t come every day.’ (Mr. Driffell removed his cigar to emit 
a not very pleasant laugh, and put it back again.) ‘I mean, there’s 
a good many orders on hand.’ 

‘I see, then, you mean to strike, do you? Just so; you will, 
however, listen toa word I have to say upon the matter, I suppose, 
or you would hardly have taken the trouble to call.’ 

‘ Weare very glad to listen, sir ; you have, as I says, been always 
a good master to us,’ said Saken; ‘it’s no pleasure to us ; 

‘You have had your say,’ interposed Mr. Driffell, impatiently, 
‘now let me have mine. I have had the mill in my hands these 
ten years, and my father had it before me for three times ten.’ 

‘That is so,’ put in one of the oldest men. ‘I’ve been more 
than forty years with the two of you.’ 

‘Now, has anyone here, or any man that you know of, been 
treated by me or mine otherwise than justly ? Have we been hard 
upon you in hard times, or taken advantage of our opportunities 
in any way to get the better of you ?’ 

‘We don’t deny as you have been a just master—ay, and a 
kind one,’ said the men in a sort of chorus ; ‘ but we have ourselves 
to look to,’ added Saken. 

‘Quite right,’ said Mr. Driffell; ‘nothing more natural. We 
all do that ; but sometimes we are mistaken as to what is good for 
us, that is, in the end. There have been strikes now and again, 
in this neighbourhood, but not in our mill. Not one, I believe, in 
forty years.’ 

‘No, not one,’ murmured the men. 

‘It’s a long record of good will on both sides, and it seems a 
pity to break it. But,as Saken yonder has said, a chance has just 
now happened that does not occur every day. My necessity has 
become your opportunity; you have got me in a cleft stick, and 
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if you insist upon your demands, if they were even greater than 
this one—I give you that i--I am compelled, however ungrateful 
I may think your conduct, to submit. That is pretty much your 
view of the case, I take it ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ said the men (two of them grinning, though by 
no means maliciously), ‘that is about it.’ 

‘Very good: now you shall have my view. If you insist, as I 
say, you must have your way. But, remember, this mill of mine 
will not in that case be carried on upon the old lines. My motto 
will henceforth be ‘Hard and Fast.” It is very profitable at 
present, but that, as you well know, cannot always last. It will be 
less so one day. Now take it from me, and you know I ama 
man of my word, there will then be no consideration about hard 
times; I will have my pound of flesh whatever happens. My 
turn will come round; to-day for you, to-morrow for me; and 
when it does, I will have my rights to the uttermost farthing. I 
know all about this matter. It is only a few of you—and those 
not here—who have picked this quarrel ; but if they think they are 
going to get the better of me in the end, whatever they may do just 
at present, they don’t know George Driffell. That is my last word.’ 

He threw away his cigar and confronted them with resolute 
eyes, just a trace of colour in his usually pale cheeks, but with no 
other sign of anger. There was a significant silence among the 
deputation, broken by a cough or two, then a whispered con- 
ference, after which their spokesman, Saken, observed, with some 
pomposity, that the deputation would make its report upon the 
interview to the committee, which would in their turn inform Mr. 
Driffell what determination they should resolve on respecting the 
strike. Then, with a ‘Good-night’ in a tone meant, I thought, 
to be conciliatory, on the part of the men, and a nod from the 
master of a less genial character, the deputation withdrew. 

It was a curious experience for one of my age to have had, and 
it made a strong impression on me. Such sympathies as I had 
on the matter were for the ‘ hands,’ and not for their employer, 
but his attitude and behaviour interested me very much. With- 
out the least harshness, or even hardness, he struck me as the 
very type of firmness, nor was the confidence he evidently felt in 
his own position, and which he had already expressed to others, 
misplaced ; so far as he was concerned there was no more trouble 
about the strike. He was not at all triumphant about it, but, this 
cause of anxiety being removed, he more than ever devoted him- 
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self to business affairs. It was significant of his frank and master- 
ful nature that he spoke of them, no matter who was present, or 
however little they might be expected to sympathise with him, 
provided there was even one person who was supposed to understand 
them. If Mr. Sandeman, the lawyer, for example, happened to be 
at the Hall—and he was a frequent visitor—he discussed these 
things regardless of the fact that the rest of his audience were 
women and boys. It was touching—for it was so evident that 
even I could perceive it—how Mrs. Driffell strove to interest her- 
self in these topics, and most lamentably failed. Laurence 
listened with an enforced attention which was a considerable strain 
upon him, but which an occasional reference to himself rendered 
necessary. ‘ You must remember this, my boy,’ his father would 
say to him, after some rather abstruse statement regarding 
financial matters, and poor Laurence would nod his head and 
break into a profuse perspiration from a consciousness that he 
understood nothing about it. It was a subject even more foreign 
to me than to him, but I gathered that Mr. Driffell’s property was 
by no means entirely in his own hands, and that when Laurence 
came to be twenty-five years of age, some deed would have to be 
executed by father and son to set free some considerable sum 
which was at present locked up. It was an immense nuisance, 
Mr. Driffell said—though the lawyer did not seem wholly to agree 
with him—since it prevented a great extension of his present 
business under most favourable circumstances. Even as it was, 
he appeared to contemplate the expenditure of a great deal of 
money in the purchase of a certain patent, which would involve 
the introduction of much new machinery. It was not a topic that 
would have been received with rapture in any drawing-room, and 
it was little less than painful to watch Mrs. Driffell’s counte- 
nance during its discussion. She would, as it seemed to me, have 
been so pleased if she could have shown some intelligent interest 
in it, but it was simply impossible ; nor, it was clear, did her 
husband in the least expect that she should do so, which, instead 
of mitigating her distress, strangely enough increased it. 

‘He has given up,’ she seemed to be saying to herself, ‘ any 
expectation of my being able to sympathise with what he has most 
at heart ; he is content, but only as one who makes the best of 
a bad bargain.’ This may perhaps have been an afterthought of 
mine suggested by subsequent events, and put into my mind by 
older heads ; but, boy as I-was, I had such a regard for Mrs. Driffell, 
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from whom I had received a constant and unstinted kindness, that 
I think I could enter into her feelings. 

A person with whom one would have thought Mr. Driffell 
would have preferred to discuss his affairs rather than with Mr. 
Sandeman was Mr. Baird, his manager at the mill, who had also, 
though to a very small extent, a pecuniary interest in it. But, 
though a man in whom he put the greatest trust, he was in 
temperament his very antipodes; averse to risk, content with 
present gains, which indeed were very large, and thoroughly 
conservative. For him the machinery, by help of which the mill 
had been so prosperous for years, was good enough. Baird was 
always, as his senior partner used contemptuously to express it, 
for patching; in short, though the two men worked together 
very amicably, they had not an idea in common. It may, indeed, 
have been without confiding to him his intention to purchase 
the new patent—though the manager could hardly have been 
ignorant of what was so openly discussed—that Mr. Driffell 
announced one evening that he was on the morrow going to town 
for that purpose and might be away for some few days. 

There was quite a large dinner party at the Hall that night— 
my guardian, who brought me with him as a matter of course, 
and, indeed, being by that time sixteen, I was almost to be counted 
among the ‘ grown-ups,’ Mr. and Mrs. Sandeman, and Dr. Garden 
and his wife. The Rector, who was not a smoker, joined the 
ladies after dinner; but the three other gentlemen adjourned, as 
usual, to the billiard-room, where we two boys had already gone to 
knock the balls about. It was characteristic of our host that we 
were permitted to go on with our game while he spoke with his 
friends about his plans. Never was any man so free from 
reticence in such matters; not that he wore his heart upon his 
sleeve by any means; indeed, his neighbours, with few exceptions, 
found him difficult to get on with beyond a certain point. ‘One 
never gets any forwarder with Driffell, they said; but about 
business matters, which they treated (as it struck me) with a 
certain sacredness and mystery, he was as open as the day. He 
spoke, too, in a loud, confident tone, and between the click of the 
billiard balls it was impossible (had there been any impropriety 
in listening) to avoid hearing the conversation. The purchase of 
the patent, it seemed, would probably involve a large sum of 
money, and would have to be conducted with a certain secrecy. 
Mr. Driffell did not wish, at all events for the present, to be 
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known as its proprietor, and still less was he willing that his rival 
manufacturers should know of his intention to be so, before he 
had effected his object. He would, therefore, he said, not even 
take his cheque book with him, but in order to avoid identification 
would pay for it, as well as for the machinery of which it was the 
outcome, in bank notes. ‘It does not much signify, I suppose, 
what is thought about the matter in Luxton,’ observed the doctor, 
‘but the cashing of so large a cheque at the bank will probably 
be commented on.’ 

‘That misfortune must have happened already,’ replied Mr. 
Driffell, drily, ‘for I have cashed it, and have the money in the 
house.’ 

‘Then I think the least said about it the better,’ remarked the 
lawyer. 

‘Perhaps it was rash of me to mention it before you two 
gentlemen and the boys,’ said Mr. Driffell, smiling. 

‘It will be much more rash to walk about London,’ said 
the doctor, ‘stuffed with bank notes, like Douglas Jerrold’s “ man 
made of money.”’ 

‘Pon my life, J should not like to do it,’ agreed the lawyer, 
‘and for my part my mind will be considerably relieved when I 
hear that it is invested.’ 

‘Do you think I am a likely man to get drunk, or in bad 
company ?’ asked Mr. Driffell, laughing. ‘ Well, I shall be well 
provided for the confidence trick, at all events.’ 

I had not seen Mr. .Driffell in such good spirits for a long 
time. Speculation was always agreeable to him, and the prospect 
of realising what for some time had occupied his thoughts 
excited him. The patent would not be easy to get, as he had told 
us; it was not an ordinary business affair; the vendor would not 
be eager, as usual, to sell; the matter would require tact and 
judgment as well as a long purse, and these difficulties to him were 
a part of its attraction. 

The shrubbery that bounded the grounds of the Hall had a gate 
into the Rectory garden, and my guardian and I looked in the next 
morning to wish our neighbour good-bye. We found him at the 
breakfast table in high spirits, and rallying his wife upon her 
downcast looks. ‘One would think,’ he said, ‘that I was going to 
run away from you.’ She did not think that, but their parting 
was not such as takes place, even in the case of a few days’ separa- 
tion, between a husband and wife who are deeply attached to one 
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another. She loved him, at all events, much more, I think, than 
he loved her, though, as I have said, there was nothing to be found 
fault with in his behaviour to her. He kissed her on the forehead, 
and said he should return on the ensuing Thursday, or Friday at 
the latest, and then his Gladstone bag—which was all the luggage 
he took with him—was thrown into the dog-cart, which was driven 
off at a great pace. He did not, as usual, take the reins himself, 
_ and I thought that he might have looked back once at his wife, 
who stood in the porch waving her handkerchief, which would 
have been more useful if applied to her eyes; but, as she after- 
wards pitifully expressed it, ‘It was not dear George’s way.’ 

Some husbands—not always the best of husbands—write when 
away from their homes a daily letter; if it is not received anxiety 
is aroused about them. ‘What can be the matter,’ they say, ‘with 
dearest George?’ but Mr. Driffell was not a George of that de- 
scription, so that when Wednesday came—he had departed on a 
Monday—and even Thursday morning, no great apprehension for 
his safety was aroused. If Mrs. Driffell felt it, at least she did not 
show it; he had said he would return on that day, or Friday at the 
latest, and no doubt he would keep his word. She was rather less 
talkative even than usual, which perhaps indicated some appre- 
hension, but any reference to him was received with cheerfulness. 
Mrs. Sandeman, a kind and judicious woman, took care to treat 
this silence as a matter of course, but I noticed that she every 
day found a pretext of visiting the Hall and passing an hour or 
two with her friend. She wasa good, motherly woman, of excellent 
common-sense, and knew how suspense is increased by solitude. 
The fact was that the lawyer himself began to feel some apprehen- 
sion, which he had communicated to his wife, chiefly because of 
that vast sum of money Mr. Driffell had taken with him in spite of 
his remonstrances ; the half of it, said Mr. Sandeman, would have 
been temptation for any thief to turn murderer. He and Dr. 
Garden came over to the Rectory that evening and discussed the 
situation. If there was no news of the missing man the next 
morning, it was agreed that the notes he had taken with him, and 
the numbers of which could of course be ascertained at the local 
bank, should be inquired for, if not stopped provisionally at the 
Bank of England. 

This was no little responsibility for the lawyer to take, con- 
sidering the character of his client, who, if it should turn out 
that there was nothing the matter, would without doubt be 
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exceedingly indignant at such a proceeding—for what he hated 
above all things was interference—but matters were getting 
too serious to admit of minor considerations. Friday morning 
came, and still no news. Mrs. Driffell looked a trifle paler, but 
said nothing. Laurence told me that his mother’s hand had 
trembled so when she unlocked the post-bag that it fell on the 
floor. But after all, this was the day that he had promised to. 
return home, and what need, if he meant to come, was there to 
write? That was, at all events, the remark she made to Mrs. 
Sandeman. It was very pitiful, said the lawyer’s wife, to hear her 
say it. She seemed to feel it to be a humiliation; to have 
gone from Monday to Friday without a word from her husband, 
and not to know where he was gone—for he had not even 
mentioned the hotel he intended to stay at—was a trial for 
any wife. 

During the forenoon the communication agreed upon was 
made by telegraph to Threadneedle Street, where Mr. Driffell 
was well known and had an account. The reply was: ‘All the 
notes mentioned exchanged for gold yesterday by a stranger.’ 
This was terrible news. There could have been no reason why 
Mr. Driffell should have wanted to change them; nor for any 
person who had come by them in an honest fashion. It was most 
unfortunate, though he had nothing to reproach himself about in 
the matter, that Mr. Sandeman had not telegraphed twenty-four 
hours earlier, when the notes would have been stopped and the 
thief arrested. We took it for granted that thief it was ; but all that 
the facts told in the way of information was that the notes had not 
changed hands before the previous afternoon (Thursday), since, if 
illegally claimed, they would have been taken to the bank at once 
before notice of their numbers could be given. Up to Thursday, 
therefore, in all probability nothing had gone wrong with the 
missing man. All this was discussed in the drawing-room at the 
Hall, in the presence of Mrs. Driffell. It was sad to see her. 
Yet she did not behave altogether as one might have expected of 
a woman under such circumstances; she never ‘ gave way.’ It 
was very rare to see the tears in her eyes ; she listened to all that 
was said with a sort of patient resignation. Once, and only once, 
when some one was essaying to comfort her, she murmured, or 
rather moaned, ‘He will never come back again.’ This had 
begun to be the unwilling conviction of us all; but to my mind 
she seemed to have arrived at it by other means, She was like 
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one who has had a presentiment of evil, and beholds it realised, 
At times it struck me that she had some reason for her despair 
which she kept to herself ; but, as a matter of fact, she knew 
nothing of her husband’s disappearance that we did not know. 
That he had no intention of leaving his home was certain. Not 
only had he taken but a single change of clothes with him, and 
just such things, and no more, as a man who was indifferent to his 
_ personal appearance would take for a few days, but he had left his 

private papers in such a state of disorder as no man of business— 
and least of all such a man as he—would have dreamed of doing. 
Mr. Sandeman went over them with Mrs. Driffell, and placed them 
out of the reach of prying eyes. 

It was curious how the house seemed to have changed now 
that its master had so mysteriously disappeared. The horror of 
it appeared to have affected the very rooms ; though he was not 
there, they were, in my fancy, haunted by his presence. Laurence 
and I had no longer the spirit for playing at billiards, but if it 
had been otherwise I think we should have avoided that apart- 
ment, which used to be peculiarly his own. It was unfortunate 
that Mrs. Driffell had no daughters to sympathise with her in 
this great calamity; but Mrs. Sandeman did her best for her, 
and made her hours of solitude as few as possible. It was strange 
that she did not seem to suffer from suspense so much as those of 
us who were interested, indeed, but much less so, of course, than 
herself, in the loss of her husband. Every ring at the bell, every 
strange voice at the door, seemed to us to portend some tidings of 
him. I think she was too far gone in her despair to feel these 
things, of which hope was necessarily a factor. 

That things looked very black as regarded the return of my 
kind friend and host—always pleasant and cordial to me, though 
that was not his character in the eyes of most—was certain enough. 
All that the telegraph could do for us had been done, and Mr. 
Sandeman started for town on Saturday to make such further 
inquiries as were possible. Every day he wrote to my guardian 
or the doctor, and they brought such news—which, indeed, was 
little enough—to Mrs. Driffell as they thought it well for her to 
know; or, rather, they told her all except the expressions which the 
lawyer occasionally used regarding the hopelessness of his quest. 
He knew the London hotel which Mr. Driffell usually put up at, 
and went thither first, and so far was fortunate that he there 
found traces of him, His client had gone thither as usual, and 
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what was very strange and made the whole affair more and more 
inexplicable, was that he had stopped there the whole time he had 
intended to be away, and only left it on the Thursday, the very 
day the notes had been changed at the bank, when he had packed 
his bag and paid his bill, and started, as the hotel people con- 
cluded, for home. It was possible, of course, that he had been 
robbed and murdered on that day—the notes having been changed 
in the afternoon—but, if so, it must have been in broad daylight. 

This seemed to the lawyer to the last degree improbable, 
though less so to the Scotland Yard people, with whom, of 
course, Mr. Sandeman had at once put himself in communication. 
In the first place, they knew better than he did what strange 
things may happen in London, even to the best of us; and, 
secondly, they had not the knowledge which the lawyer possessed 
of his client’s character. Mr. Deering, the detective who had 
‘the management of the case,’ was confident there was a lady in 
it, at which his companion could not restrain a smile. They 
called on the patentee with whom Mr. Driffell had proposed to 
deal, and also upon a machinist of whom he had intended to make 
extensive purchases, but they could give them no information. 
This was not, however, unexpected, as he had told Mr. Sandeman 
that he intended in both cases to withhold his name. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Sandeman’s investigations extended to ten days, and 
he returned to Luxton not much wiser than he went. He brought 
back, however, an idea with him for which he was solely indebted 
to the detective, and which was strongly combated by my guardian, 
that Mr. Driffell might have left his home designedly. My own 
impression at this date is that that was the view of Scotland 
Yard, because it had failed to find him in London; but at that 
time I had no grounds for such a diagnosis. The notion, to my 
mind, was simply ridiculous. It was not even mentioned, of 
course, to Mrs. Driffell. She had received the news, or rather no 
news, from London with impassive calm, as though she had 
expected none. 

About this time a circumstance happened at Luxton that 
caused as great excitement in a narrower circle as the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Driffell had done. It was, in fact, another disappear- 
ance—that of Esther Kean, John Saken’s step-daughter. There 
was no doubt, however, of her having gone designedly, since she 
had taken the contents of her little wardrobe with her. If it had 
been only on account of the similarity of the two occurrences, it 
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was impossible not to connect them together, and scandal did so 
very quickly. It was kept, for the present, from Mrs. Driffell’s 
ears, but, as it is its way to do, it permeated all classes of society, 
The lawyer and his wife, and Dr. and Mrs. Garden, were often 
accustomed to hold council together at the Rectory, and the 
matter, of course, came under discussion, It was rather a varied 
company. The good Rector, with his grave, pained face; Mr. 
. Sandeman, a man not much past middle age, but mature in 
appearance, and just a little slow of apprehension; the doctor, a 
bright and cheery old fellow, keen of eye and quick of thought ; 
Mrs, Sandeman, a kind, matronly woman, adored, as she deserved 
to be, by her husband, and much the more popular of the two 
with their neighbours ; and Mrs. Garden, the doctor’s second 
wife, almost ‘a young person’ in contrast with the rest of the 
company, but by no means backward in expressing her views, 
Indeed, Mrs. Sandeman used satirically to remark that these 
friendly councils were like courts-martial, where the youngest 
member gives his opinion, except that he is asked for it and Mrs. 
Garden was not. But she was an intelligent woman, and not so 
easily swayed by sentiment as the lawyer's wife. Mr. Sandeman 
treated with contemptuous indignation the notion that the dis- 
appearance of the girl had anything to do with that of Mr. Driffell ; 
and, indeed, that was more or less the view of the whole company. 
Still, for Mrs. Driffell’s sake, Mrs. Garden contended that the 
matter ought to be thoroughly investigated ; sooner or later it 
was pretty certain the poor lady would hear of it, and it would be 
well to have taken such steps as would prove the suspicions that 
had been aroused were without foundation. Mrs. Sandeman, on 
the other hand, thought that the scandalous rumours that were 
afloat should be treated with the contempt they deserved. Any 
attempt to grapple with them would be sure to be thought a proof 
that Mr. Driffell’s friends had at least some doubt of their falsity. 
‘Then let some person apart from ourselves look intothe matter,’ 
argued Mrs. Garden. ‘Mr. Sandeman’s detective, for instance.’ 
This was a sagacious remark, for, as she probably foresaw, it 
at once enlisted the lawyer on her side. 
‘Upon my life,’ he said, ‘I think that is a good notion.’ 
Under the new conditions that had arisen the doctor thought 
so too, nor was the plan opposed by anybody. It relieved them, 
for one thing, of responsibility, and I think they were all plea- 
santly excited by the idea of having an emissary from Scotland 
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Yard amongst them. For my part I was delighted. It was 
long before the days of Sherlock Holmes, and a detective was a 
character I was only dimly acquainted with, and longed to see in 
the flesh. The matter was not to be mentioned, of course, beyond 
our own circle, and the difficulty was to instal Mr. Deering in 
Luxton without exciting remark. Several plans were proposed, 
but the one that found most favour was a proposal from my 
guardian that the man should be received at the Rectory in the 
character of a personal friend. He would be remote from the 
town, and not under the close observation that would certainly be 
his lot if he put up at an inn, and, indeed, playing the réle of 
guest no one would venture to question him. I need hardly 
say that I welcomed this notion with rapture. To be under the 
same roof with a thief-catcher seemed the very height of social 
distinction. 

It was resolved that Mrs. Driffell should not be let into the 
secret; there were many reasons why it should be so; and if 
Mr. Deering could clear her husband’s name from suspicion—even 
though she had never known the cause for it—she would forgive 
the deception that had been practised upon her. Laurence also 
was told, because, perhaps, they thought it would be beyond my 
powers of secrecy to withhold the matter from my bosom friend ; 
but there was no risk in telling Laurence, who, for his years, was 
a very staid and prudent young fellow, and taking after his mother 
rather than his father in being little subject to emotion of any 
kind. 

There was nothing in Mr. Deering’s appearance when he drove 
up in his fly from the Luxton station to induce anyone to think 
he was otherwise than what he professed to be—a guest of the 
Rector. He was far from distinguished-looking, but, on the other 
hand, with nothing owtré or third-class about him; indeed, his 
most remarkable feature, if one may say so without an Irish bull, 
was that he had none; his air and manner quiet, but essentially 
common-place, by no means one of those persons of whom the 
novelists say, ‘no one could meet him without turning back to 
look at him.’ Even I, who scanned every inch of him with admir- 
ing interest, could make nothing of him, except a short, thin, 
wiry man of fifty years of age or so, with a face that had a plea- 
sant expression so far as it went, only there did not seem to be 
enough of it. He had arrived by a late train, so for that evening 
my guardian and I had him all to ourselves, and it really seemed, 
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as I looked at him across the little dinner-table, and listened to 
his ordinary conversation, that he could not be that ‘astute 
and intelligent officer’ of whom we had heard so much from 
Mr. Sandeman. 

When the servant had withdrawn, however, and he began to 
talk of the matter that had caused him to be sent for, his coun- 
tenance strangely altered; the mask of indifference, not to say of 
- stupidity, fell from his features, and left them keen and thought- 
ful enough. 

‘This young gentleman, I conclude, is in our secrets?’ he 
remarked, interrogatively, but with a pleasant smile that was in 
itself a compliment. 

My guardian assured him that I was to be trusted, of which I 
was very proud, for my years were still few for me to be madea con- 
fidant in such matters; and then informed him of Esther Kean’s 
disappearance, taking care to impress upon him that all that was 
wanted was to put an end to the scandal which, by all who knew 
Mr. Driffell’s character, was felt to be groundless and indeed absurd. 
A smile passed over Mr. Deering’s face, which seemed to have a sort 
of pity in it such as is evoked in an adult by the simplicity of a child. 

‘Then, as far as you know,’ he answered very gently, ‘ there 
has nothing whatever occurred as regards these two persons to 
connect them together in any way ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said my guardian, confidently. ‘In this part 
of the world an employer of labour keeps himself apart from his 
people, except so far as their work is concerned ; with his wife, it 
is, or may be, different, but he himself often does not even know 
of the existence of the members of his workmen’s families.’ 

‘ And there was no exception in this case ?’ 

At this my guardian and I exchanged glances; the recollec- 
tion of the meeting—an accidental one, no doubt, but still a 
meeting—between Esther and Mr. Driffell, of which we had been 
witnesses, recurred to us, not, perhaps, for the first time ; but, it 
so, we had never mentioned it to one another ; even when the news 
of the girl’s departure had come, we did not think what we had 
seen of sufficient importance to be associated with it. The glance 
that passed between us, momentary as it was, did not escape our 
guest. 

‘Eh?’ he said, ‘then I gather that there was an exception.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said my guardian earnestly, ‘nothing that could 
possibly be termed such. What happened, as my young friend 
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here will certify, for he was with me and a witness of the occur- 
rence, was as follows 

‘One moment,’ interrupted Mr. Deering, holding up a thin, 
sinewy hand. ‘ Would it not be better if this young gentleman 
withdrew for a few minutes ?’ 

‘Indeed,’ exclaimed my guardian, indignantly, ‘there is no- 
thing, I assure you, in anything that passed between Mr. Driffell 
and the young person in question that might not be proclaimed 
upon the housetops.’ 

‘I was not thinking of your pupil’s morals,’ replied Mr. 
Deering, pleasantly ; ‘ but when there are two witnesses of one 
occurrence, one always finds it more satisfactory to hear their 
statements separately.’ 

There was nothing for it but to comply, so that that very 
uninteresting episode between Mr. Driffell and Esther Kean had 
to be narrated privately to Mr. Deering by both of us; there was 
nothing one would have thought much worth hearing in either of 
them, but the result seemed satisfactory to him. He smiled in a 
manner that I could see annoyed my guardian. 

‘I am afraid, Mr. Deering,’ he said, ‘that you do not under- 
stand what manner of man Mr. Driffell was.’ 

‘Still, replied the detective, quietly, ‘ he was a man, and not, 
I conclude, without the weaknesses of human nature. My expe- 
rience, as I told Mr. Sandeman when speaking of this subject, is 
that there is this difference between ordinary persons and that of 
—well, those with whom it is my mission to deal—that the “ pre- 
vious record” is valueless. We may reasonably doubt the guilt 
of one who is charged with an offence for the first time; but as 
regards our relations with the fair sex, character has little to do 
with it; no, nor age, nor station, nor any other circumstance 
which might seem to presume our innocence. Unlike drunkards, 
who “ break out ” at intervals after previous indulgence, we may 
“break out ” in this direction at any time and without the least 
sign of previous weakness. Present company excepted, of course,’ 
added Mr. Deering, with a ludicrous recognition of my guardian’s 
profession and his pupil’s youth, ‘ we are none of us safe.’ 

The Rector smiled, not such a superior smile as Mr. Deering 
had, but one equally confident. It was a point on which it was 
evident they must agree to differ. When it came to be disputed 
later, however, though my guardian held to his own opinion, the 
detective was not without his supporters. Mr, Sandeman wavered, 
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but he by no means opposed himself to the other’s views so vehe- 
mently as he had done in London. He acknowledged that 
Esther Kean’s disappearance, occurring as it did within so short 
a time after that of Mr. Driffell, was, at least, a curious coinci- 
dence. As for the interval, Mr. Deering thought that it was a 
very natural thing for a person of prudence, and with a reputation 
of respectability, to have insisted upon. Dr. Garden, though 
by no means convinced, thought the double event looked suspi- 
cious; if Mr. Deering’s forecast should turn out correct, the 
doctor affirmed (and I am very sure quite truthfully) that he 
would be both distressed and disappointed, but he admitted that 
Mr. Driffell’s character had always appeared to him exceptional 
and open to unexpected possibilities of conduct. 

‘Men of your profession know something of human nature,’ 
observed Mr. Deering softly, at which the doctor looked modest 
but not displeased. 

The reason, it was given out, why Mr. Deering had become 
the Rector’s guest was, besides renewing an old acquaintance 
(which was a pious fraud at which my guardian winced a little), 
that he was interested in investigating the relations between 
capital and labour, and wished to see with his own eyes how the 
problem was worked out with us. He therefore paid visits to the 
principal manufactories in the neighbourhood, and especially (as 
was only natural) to Mr. Driffell’s mill. In a few days he had 
struck up quite a friendship with Mr. Baird, whose views upon the 
social question, it appeared, were singularly in unison with his 
own. That gentleman gave him every facility for pursuing his 
inquiries, and they extended to the workmen themselves—men 
not very easy for a stranger to approach, much less to get on with, 
but whom he seemed to have little difficulty in conciliating. The 
attentive and almost respectful way in which he listened to what 
everyone had to say was very attractive, and not the less so to 
the grumblers, who found in him a sympathiser with all their 
grievances. Among these the chief was John Saken, the step- 
father of the missing girl; considering that he knew nothing 
about her, the interest which Mr. Deering took in her loss was 
greatly to his credit ; it was only second to the interest which he 
took in him. It was with honest indignation that he learnt how, 
notwithstanding the zeal with which he had served Mr. Driffell 
for years, that gentleman had coldly ignored it. With Mrs. Saken 
Mr. Deering found it more difficult to establish relations without 
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arousing her husband’s suspicions—not that he was jealous of his 
lady, who was indeed considerably past the age attractive to the 
most resolute of Lotharios—but he was averse to let her ‘have 
her say,’ as she expressed it, ‘about anything to anybody.’ A 
woman, he was of opinion, ought to keep herself to herself and to 
matters of the house, which it seemed, however, did not include a 
missing daughter. He had enjoined an absolute silence on her 
upon that point, which was a little difficult for her to observe, 
since her neighbours wished to speak of it and nothing else; he 
affected the sublime indifference to their gossip of the motto of 
the northern college: ‘Say! What do they say? Let them say,’ 
notwithstanding that it was exceedingly injurious to his young 
relative’s reputation. They openly suggested that she had gone 
off with ‘the master,’ and he did not contradict it, but confined 
himself to saying, in his gloomiest manner, that he knew nothing 
about her for certain, but that when he did know it would be the 
worse for somebody. 

The circumstance of Esther Saken’s disappearance of course 
strengthened Mr. Deering in his original opinion that Mr. Driffell 
had left home designedly. He thought that his expressed inten- 
tion of purchasing the patent and new machinery was merely an 
excuse for taking so large a sum of money with him. As to the 
changing of the notes for gold at the bank, he believed it had been 
done by Mr. Driffell’s direction to prevent the money being traced 
and his whereabouts discovered. He more than once stated these 
views to the Rector in my presence, but without gaining that 
gentleman over to his opinion. Nor, except as regards the girl’s 
disappearance, could the detective point to anything in corrobora- 
tion of his views. Thanks to the good offices of my guardian, he 
was a pretty frequent visitor at the Hall, where he pursued his 
investigations with the same caution and sagacity as elsewhere. 
Merton, the butler, thought very highly of Mr. Deering ; ‘a very 
affable gent, with no airs about him, Master Frank,’ as he described 
him to me; ‘ but wonderful simple for a Londoner.’ In a week or 
two, upon one pretext or another, he had been all over the house, 
having been introduced by Laurence’s contrivance even into Mr. 
Driffell’s dressing-room; but he did not seem to have got any 
nearer to the object he had in view. Nor did Mr. Deering confine 
his inquiries to the Hall, nor even to Luxton, but passed two 
days and nights away from home on some quest that he did not 
disclose. We got rather to like this very quiet and extremely 
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civil gentleman, and sometimes forgot on what a strange business 
he was bent, or that he was anything other than the guest he was 
given out to be. Mrs. Driffell, too, liked him, I thought. He 
was silent about the shadow that hung over us all, but his manner 
was respectfully sympathetic. I sometimes doubted whether she 
had not some suspicion, not indeed of his errand, but of something 
more in his presence than a mere desire to help her. 

One afternoon when I was up at the Hall, Mr. Deering called, 
and was shown into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Driffell was 
sitting alone, Laurence being at school as usual. I was surprised 
to see the visitor, for when I had left home he had not returned 
from his two days’ excursion into the county. He wore his 
normally placid and unmoved air, but he was a little out of breath ; 
he had come, of course, by the short cut I have mentioned through 
the Rectory garden, and must have walked fast indeed for that to 
have winded him. I wondered what his haste could have been 
about, but was quite sure there had been a good reason for it. 
He had hardly taken a seat when Merton came in with a smiling 
face (by which I knew there was something wrong) to say that 
John Saken wished to see Mrs. Driffell alone. 

Then a strange thing happened: there were two doors to the 
drawing-room, which was a very large one, and opposite to one a 
tall screen to keep the draught out. No sooner was the butler’s 
message delivered than Deering rose with a bow, and opened 
and closed this door, remaining, however, within, though unseen 
save by myself, who was sitting close by. He stood quiet as 
a statue, with his head slightly bent in a listener’s attitude. 
Presently at the outer door Merton announced John Saken. He 
was a man with a stoop in his shoulders and down-drooping eyes, 
and Laurence and I, in our rude boyish fashion, had always 
thought him a sneak; Mr. Driffell, as we knew, had held no high 
opinion of him, but our own view was an independent one; and 
he certainly had never seemed to do so much justice to our 
diagnosis as on the present occasion. He stood in the middle of 
the room, hat in hand, and with it he pointed (to my great indig- 
nation) to myself. 

‘ If you please, ma’am, I wish to speak to you alone.’ 

Mr. Deering from behind the screen shook his head impera- 
tively, in token that I should remain. 

‘TI shall certainly not leave Mrs. Driffell alone,’ I said, ‘ unless 
at her own request.’ 
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‘You can say anything you have to say before Mr. Gresham,’ 
she said, in tones very grave and quiet ; but there was something 
like terror in her eyes, and she was deadly pale. 

‘You had best do as I asked you,’ said the man, in a bold and 
menacing tone. 

‘You must not speak to Mrs. Driffell like that,’ I said indig- 
nantly. ‘ How dare you ?’ 

‘Let the man say on, Frank,’ she said firmly, ‘ whatever he 
may have to say. What is it, Saken ?’ 

‘Well, if you will have it said before other people, it is about 
my daughter, Esther Kean, and your husband.’ 

Mrs. Driffell rose from her chair with passionate vehemence, 
but the action seemed to exhaust her strength; she remained 
standing, but clutching the arm of it with her hands, without 
which I verily believe she would have fallen. Her whole body 
trembled with nervous excitement. 

‘You know about it, of course,’ he continued drily; ‘every- 
body knew about it except me.’ 

‘T have heard nothing about your daughter, Saken,’ she put 
in, ‘except that she has disappeared.’ 

‘There’s none so deaf as those who won’t hear,’ answered the 
man insolently. ‘Yes, she has disappeared, just as your husband 
has done, and almost at the same time. That is a curious coin- 
cidence, don’t you think? But there’s more in it than that. 
They have gone away together, you may depend on’t.’ 

‘It is false!’ she cried impetuously. ‘ Why do you come here 
with your wicked lies? Is it to sell them ?’ 

‘Well, ma’am, if they were lies they would not be worth 
selling ;. but I am a poor man and must look to myself. The girl 
was useful to us ; to her mother, of course, especially ; in losing her 
we have lost money, or money’s worth. What is done cannot be 
undone, but compensation is owed to us.’ 

Mrs. Driffell did not seem to hear him. In her gentle face 
there was incredulous indignation, but also something else, difficult 
to define. The man’s words had roused her, though she did not 
believe them. 

‘I should think a hundred pounds,’ he continued, ‘ would not 
be too much for the loss of a daughter’s services ; in that case I 
promise to keep my mouth shut. I don’t want a family scandal 
no more than you do. Come—a hundred pounds.’ 

‘Too much!’ observed a quiet but very distinct voice, and 
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Mr. Deering stepped from behind the screen. ‘Not too much if 
your story was true, Mr. Saken ; but a great deal too much since 
it is not true.’ 

Mr. Saken’s complexion was what is called pasty at the best of 
times, and it now grew very unwholesome-looking indeed. ‘I think,’ 
he answered doggedly, ‘that a father is likely to know what has 
become of his daughter better than a man who has never so much 
as seen her.’ 

‘But I have seen her,’ was the quiet reply. ‘I saw her yester- 
day, and her husband too. She gave me an account of why she 
left your roof that was not much to your credit. You ill-treated 
her, as you ill-treated her mother, but she was not of the same 
patient sort. However, that is a domestic affair with which the 
law has nothing todo. As to Mr. Driffell, she never spoke to him 
but once in her life, and that was at your instigation. You made 
her your mouthpiece, and bade her tell him that though you were 
compelled to be apparently on the side of your fellows in the late 
projected strike, you were really working in his interest. That 
though he should see you in their deputation, you were still, she 
was to let him know, his friend. You thought to curry favour 
with your employer in this manner, but he was not made, it 
seems, that way. You expected preferment, and you got none; 
even if you had been a real traitor it would not, I think, have 
done you much good; but, you see, you were only a sham one. 
You are only a sham blackmailer now instead of a real one, 
because you have nothing to go upon; but the law holds one as 
guilty as the other. You have put your foot in it, Saken, by 
endeavouring to get that hundred pounds out of this lady here. 
There are two witnesses to the fact, Mr. Gresham here, and myself, 
Inspector Deering, of Scotland Yard. Have you anything to say ; 
bearing in mind, however, that whatever you do say may be pro- 
duced against you ?’ 

Saken’s face was the picture of baffled malice ; his shifty eyes 
gleamed with hate and fear. ‘It is my cursed wife who has put 
you up tothis !’ he cried ; then added between his teeth, ‘ she shall 
pay for it.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Deering confidently ; ‘she will not pay for it ; 
first, because she is going to live with her daughter and son-in- 
law, and, secondly, because she had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was you yourself who gave me the clue to what had become of 
your step-daughter, though at first I was inclined to think as you 
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would have had us believe. I followed her up and found her. I 
was uneasy all the time I was away lest you should try this very 
trick, for it was on blackmailing that you had set your mind, I 
knew. I came home just in time, and when I saw you upon the road 
to the Hall, I guessed your errand, and cut in before you. Unless 
within twelve hours you shall have let the truth be known about 
your daughter, and done your best to drown the scandal that you 
were the first to set afloat concerning Mr. Driffell, you will be 
lodged in Luxton gaol.’ 

As for me, I was entranced with the neatness and comprehen- 
siveness of Mr. Deering’s address, which somehow had the air of a 
written document which was also signed and sealed; what legal 
ground he had for his menace I knew not, but if it had been 
delivered by a judge in scarlet it could not have had a greater 
effect upon its recipient. When he added, quite cheerfully, ‘ For 
the present you may go, Saken,’ the man slunk away, an odious 
picture of baftled greed and malice, without a word. 

When we were alone: ‘I am sorry to have intruded upon you 
under false pretences, madam,’ said the detective respectfully ; 
‘but in my calling it is sometimes absolutely necessary to meet 
fraud with—well, a little deception.’ 

‘It is no matter,’ said Mrs. Driffell, who had sunk into her 
chair, and presented no appearance of satisfaction at the discom- 
fiture of her late visitor. ‘I am accustomed to be deceived.’ The 
hopeless, helpless tone in which those unexpected words were 
uttered went to my heart. 

When Mr. Deering left us, which he did the next morning, he 
had not succeeded in finding Mr. Driffell, but he had at least 
discovered what had not become of him as regarded Esther Kean. 
This was, I think, a relief to Dr. Garden and in a less degree to 
Mr. Sandeman. But it was not (as I have shown) the relief 
to Mrs. Driffell that one might have expected it to be. Weeks, 
months passed by, but without news of the missing man. My 
guardian believed him to be dead, which was also my opinion—not 
worth very much, it may be said, but I had known Mr. Driffell, in 
my small way, as well as anybody, and I could not conceive of 
him as having gone away and left his wife and child and the mill 
designedly. It sounds foolish, perhaps, to connect the mill with 
the other two objects of his regard, but he had such a pride in it, 
was so resolved to make it the most perfect specimen of its kind, 
that there seemed to be as great a wrench in the one case as the 
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other. Indeed, truth to say, I could hardly look at his parting 
from his wife as a wrench at all; nor did she appear to regard it 
in that light herself. She was distressed at what had happened 
to an extreme degree ; it was the rarest thing to see a smile upon 
her gentle face; but she did not strike me either as one in a state 
of suspense, who says to herself: ‘ Here to-day or here to-morrow 
he will surely come ;’ and still less as a widow to whom all hope 
is denied. Even after years had elapsed, and both Mrs, Sandeman 
and Mrs. Garden thought it was time for her to put on widow’s 
weeds, she declined to do so; she gave no definite reason, but of 
course they concluded that she still clung to the idea that her 
husband was alive. She never spoke of her own accord about the 
matter, not even to her son. Laurence, on his part, was equally 
reticent. The occurrence had had a marked effect on him. He 
had always been silent and reserved, but had been fond of athletics 
of all kinds; these had no longer any attraction for him. He 
had suddenly become a man. Like a boy king who finds himself 
suddenly called to the throne, he put away from him all boyish 
things, and applied himself to affairs of state, which in his case 
meant his father’s mill. Mr. Baird was very pleased with the 
business faculties he exhibited; Mr. Sandeman felt that though 
the mill had lost its head—a head unequalled for sagacity and 
promptness to take advantage of happy Chance—it could be left 
in safe hands. 

And so, for years, matters went on at the mill and at the Hall, 
the missing man had ceased to be talked about, but not to be 
thought about. There were some who were of opinion that he 
was as dead as Queen Anne; and others who would not have been 
surprised if he had turned up some day, and declined in his 
masterful manner to be cross-examined by anybody. 

Notwithstanding his aptitude for business, it was decided that 
Laurence should go to Cambridge, where it was thought he would 
distinguish himself in mathematics, for which he had the same 
natural gift as his father. Up to that time I had thought little 
of his talents, because they were altogether out of my line. My 
reading had been very desultory, and, out of pupil hours, of the 
lightest kind, but I had the vacoéthes scribendi, that terrible 
disease which of late years has spared neither age nor sex in 
England, and whose victims are counted by thousands. By the 
time I was old enough to go to college I had ‘run through each 
mode of the lyre’ as regards writing for every description of 
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periodical, and been rejected by all. Nobody was so sanguine as 
to imagine that J should take honours at Cambridge, but my 
guardian was a firm believer in a University education, and I was 
well content to be with Laurence, for, perhaps upon the principle 
of ‘his unlikeness fitting mine,’ we remained fast friends. This 
link was for the present the only one that connected me with the 
circumstance which forms the basis of the story I have sat down 
to relate ; but in after times it was fated that in the ‘ grooves of 
change’ down which the great world rings, I should be brought 
into still nearer contact with that amazing mystery, and in the 
meantime I must ask pardon of my readers if I seem to trouble 
them too much with my own affairs, which I cannot expect will 
have an equal interest for them. Still, my position, though 
common enough in the present day, was at that time exceptional. 
Young men now ‘go in’ for Literature, as they go in for Law and 
Physic, and succeed in something like the same proportion (which 
is a small one) as in other professions. Parents no longer hold up 
their hands in horror at a calling that was once universally 
despised ; it has improved, no doubt, of late years, but what recon- 
ciles them to it, perhaps, as much as anything, is that in these 
hard times it is pleasant to find that they are not called upon 
for any initial expenses. At present—though this is coming— 
premiums are not exacted by professors of the art of letters; 
dinners have not to be eaten or fees to be paid ; chambers have 
not to be taken, with a clerk or (by a species of legal vivisection 
against which nobody protests, and least of all the victim) half a 
one ; no one’s ‘ governor’ is too hard up that he cannot supply his 
offspring with a box of steel pens, a quire of foolscap, and his 
blessing. As for me, there was no one either to bless or to ban 
me, and I took my own way. 

What a marvellous experience is that of a young fellow, with 
a sufficiency of brains and money, who first enters an English 
University. I say ‘of brains’ because, without some intelligence, 
we are not keenly conscious of social change ; and I say ‘of money’ 
because, if we are straitened as to means, if we have to ‘ cut and 
contrive ’—however good that discipline may be for our moral 
nature—we lose what is the very keystone of undergraduate 
enjoyment: the entire absence of care. Whether such a protracted 
term of pleasure is beneficial to those who have afterwards to 
make their way in the world is doubtful. It is certainly ‘ some- 
thing to look back upon,’ but.that is not always the happiness it 
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is said to be. Pleasure is a thing to be looked forward to, but its 
retrospect is melancholy ; when the College gown is the sole relic 
of our palmy time, we almost wish we had never worn it. 

These considerations, however, affected neither me nor 
Laurence. There were no evil days, at all events in the way of 
struggle and poverty, before us; we could enjoy the present 
without the shadow of the future intruding on its sunshine. As 
for me, endowed by nature with more than my share of animal 
spirits, fond of companionship (of which I had but slight expe- 
rience), and very adaptable, I was as happy as a bird. Laurence 
was of a less genial disposition, and took his pleasures more sadly ; 
moreover, he seemed never to be able to shake off the gloom that 
settled on him in consequence of his father’s disappearance. He 
had never fretted about it, as one of a more emotional nature 
might have done, but he never seemed to forget it. I reasoned 
with him concerning it in vain. ‘ Even ir you knew he were dead,’ 
I argued, ‘time ought by this time to have healed your sorrow.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, in a tone that seemed to forbid further 
talk upon the matter ; ‘ but I do not know he is dead.’ 

I knew that the doubt upon that subject was a very material 
disadvantage to him; Mr. Sandeman had told me as much; it 
prevented his making full use of his patrimony, and especially 
interfered with certain prospects a few years hence which could 
not be realised without his father’s concurrence if he were alive, or 
without proof of his demise if he were dead ; but I felt that it was 
not these matters which were occupying his son’s mind. He had 
certainly no reason to doubt his father’s probity, but still he 
seemed to have some misgiving, which I well knew he would never 
confide to me. Was it possible, I wondered, whether it could have 
been communicated to him by his mother, whose own behaviour 
had been so inexplicable to me? 


(To be continued.) 








